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O n the porch at White Rock 

Farm in South Randolph, rel- 
ics of the birth of Vermont: a 
marker commemorating purchase of the 
land by John Gifford in 1791 and the 
logging chain used in clearing an ad- 
joining parcel that year. On page 46 , 
meet the Angell family, Gifford's des- 
cendants, who still operate this bicen- 
tennial farm. 
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LETTERS 


The Davis Tradition 
To the editor: 

I am very impressed with the article 
that was written by my late grand- 
father [Deane C. Davis] in the Spring 
1991 issue of Vermont Life. . . . 

As a teenager, I worked on his Mor¬ 
gan horse farm during the summers of 
1974-1976. Affectionately, I called my 
step grandfather 'Top." Even though 
he was my grandfather by way of my 
grandmother's second marriage, he 
was much morę. He was the only man 
I have known who treated me with 
unconditional love and friendship at 
all times. I worked on his farm for $50 
a week plus room and board, but what 

1 learned during those short summer 
months has been the foundation of my 
adulthood. 

S. Thomas Greeley 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Musical Notes 
To the editor: 

In the latest issue of Vermont Life 
there is another article about Young 
Charlotte ["A Legacy of Musie," VL, 
Spring 1991]. There have been several 
within the past few years. In this one 
there is even a suggestion that she may 
have lived in New York State. 

I decided that it is time to State the 
facts. The actual victim in this tragedy 
was Calista L. Pope, daughter of I.P. 
and M.C. Pope, and she died Jan. 19, 
1843. She lived her whole life in North 
Danville, Vermont. 

She is buried in Pope Cemetery in 
North Danville in a single grave. Char- 
lie is not with her. 

I also was born and grew up in North 
Danville. . . . 

Carlton Chickering 
Danbury, Connecticut 

To the editor: 

I enjoyed the Spring '91 issue of yer¬ 
mont Life very much, but must point 
out an error in the article "A Legacy 
of Musie." 

Eighteen people did not drown when 
their boat capsized in North Calais in 
1873. There were twenty-three people 
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in that ill-fated pienie party. Eighteen 
were reseued, but five drowned. 

One of those who drowned was my 
great-great-grandmother, Mrs. Amasa 
(Recta) MacKnight. . . . 

Doris (Singleton| Wehrman 
East Calais, Vermont 

Routtd Barn Slight 
To the editor: 

I must take exception to a statement 
in Jules 01der's article on The Inn at 
The Round Barn Farm in your Spring 
1991 issue: 

"Behind barn and house, amid dai- 
sies and Queen Anne's Lace are a se- 
ries of ponds dotted with water lilies. 
Like the buildings, the grounds have 
been tumed into places of peace and 
beauty." 

My family lived in Waitsfield from 
the 1930s to the 1950s. My mother 
counted it a privilege to be among the 
many friends of Ralph and Marjorie 
Joslin, who previously owned the 
farm. From firsthand knowledge I can 
say that the farm was already a place 
of peace and beauty, for decades, when 
it was a working family dairy farm. 

I don't doubt that the new owners 
have commendably restored and re- 
decorated the buildings and tidied up 
the grounds, adding their own gracious 
touches. I hope to visit it. However, to 
say that "the grounds have been 
tumed into places of peace and 
beauty" denigrates its peace and 
beauty in its previous incamation. 
Donald L. Clark 
West Newbury, Vermont 

In The Desert 
To the editor: 

I recently read through two free cop- 
ies of Vermont Life. I wanted to let you 
know how much I enjoyed them and 
to thank you for sending them to those 
of us in Saudi Arabia as part of Oper- 
ation Desert Storm. 

I'm not from Vermont, but have had 
the pleasure of visiting. As a fellow 
New Englander (I hail from "Rho Di- 
lan"), I felt a certain amount of famil- 
iarity with your excellent stories and 


beautiful photography. 

I am in the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers and am proud to be serving 
with some outstanding Army Reserv- 
ists from Vermont. The 131 st Combat 
Support Eąuipment Company is doing 
a great job down here. You have every 
reason to be proud of the "Green 
Mountain Movers." 

Thanks again. 

Captain Roger Peterson 
Saudi Arabia 

To the editor: 

With deepest appreciation, the Ver- 
mont National Guard Enlisted Asso- 
ciation thanks you for granting 
permission to The Lane Press to do- 
nate copies of your magazine to the 
troops in Desert Shield/Storm. You 
have demonstrated much kindness 
and support through this contribution. 

The men and women of Desert 
Shield/Storm started receiving copies 
around 3 Jan 91. . . . 

Many thanks again. 

Robert F. Paige, TSgt 
V.N.G. Enlisted Association 

Editofs Notę: Vermont Life, in conjunc- 
tion with The Lane Press of South Burling¬ 
ton, St. fohnsbury Trucking and the 
Vermont National Guard sent 7,600 copies 
of Vermont Life to the men and women 
serving in Saudi Arabia. 

In Germany 
To the editor: 

Just want to let you know of my 
great appreciation for your magazine. 
I have learned morę about my birth 
state's history, politics and opportun- 
ities than if I had stayed home the last 
four years rather than enlisted in the 
Army! . . . 

Each issue of Vermont Life opens 
my eyes a bit morę to the wonders of 
home, and gives me something to 
show those people who insist on 
showing their ignorance by talking 
down the great 14th State! 

From Wiesbaden, Germany, I salute 
you! 

Sgt. Holly Duke 
Williamstown, Yermont 







Photograph by Joseph A. DiChello Jr. 


Green Mountain 



T his summer Ver- 
mont embarks on a 
season of celebra- 
tion commemorat- 
ing the moment 200 years 
ago when it became the 14th 
State, the first to join the 
original 13. Across the Green 
Mountains, bells will be 
rung, parades conducted, par- 
ties held and band concerts 
and historical plays pre- 
sented. 

There will literally be 
something for everybody this 
bicentennial, as we've tried 
to show in our Calendar of 
Events, which begins on page 
62. And it's interesting that 
though we are celebrating 
statehood, which was offi- 
cially achieved on March 4, 

1791, most of the obser- 
vances focus on morę than 
that single event. By and 
large, people have wanted to 
celebrate the entire 200 years 
sińce Vermont became part 
of the United States. And 
that's something like the ap- 
proach we've taken in this special issue of Vermont Life. 

Morę than a year ago, as we began to plan our bicen¬ 
tennial coverage, we talked with Mollie Beattie, then dep- 
uty secretary of the State Natural Resources Agency. 
Mollie wanted to make a definitive list of Vermont's great 
natural areas. With her help and the generous assistance 
of a broad rangę of Vermont experts and enthusiasts, that 
idea gradually changed. 

Eventually we knew what we wanted to do: publish a 
collection of those aspects of Vermont that have developed 
over the first 200 years of our history — parts of our ex- 
perience as a State and a people that we all hope will last 
another 200 years. We wanted to mention mountains and 
rivers, wild lands and farm lands, as well as the human 
aspects of life here — town life and farm life, historie 
buildings and scenie byways, churches and church sup- 
pers. 

But we ran into a problem as publication time ap- 
proached. We just had too many treasures! There were 


dozens and dozens of aspects 
of life in these Green Moun¬ 
tains that we felt were irre- 
placeable. There was no way 
we could fit them all into the 
magazine. So we were forced 
to choose, and that's when 
things got tough. 

We all know that farming, 
despite its contemporary dif- 
ficulties, is a vital part of our 
experience and identity as a 
State. But how best to portray 
it? As dairy farming, still the 
dominant modę of farming 
here? As vegetable farming or 
any of the dozen new types 
of agriculture being devel- 
oped? Or as mapie sugaring, 
perhaps the most character- 
istic form of agricultural en- 
terprise in Vermont? 

There are dozens of beau- 
tiful churches in Vermont 
and often they're the focal 
points of their towns. How 
do you choose the one to il- 
lustrate this treasure? Our 
covered bridges are wonder- 
ful and justly famous, but 
what about the many historie bridges that are not covered? 

Finally, the hardest choices came when we put our trea¬ 
sures on the page layouts and realized some would have 
to be combined, or left out entirely. That's why, for ex- 
ample, there's no entry for Vermont's special brand of bit- 
tersweet humor — though almost everyone would agree 
it's a tradition and a treasure in its own right. We had to 
skip lightly over Vermont's local politics, delete the local 
radio and television stations and newspapers that provide 
news with a distinctly Vermont viewpoint, and axe our 
section on apples and orchards. 

There are many intangible ąualities of life here that are 
true treasures, but couldn't be fit into the space we had. 
We wanted to include "Vermont eccentrics" as a category, 
to celebrate people like Middlebury's Joseph Battell, who 
hated automobiles and modernity so much that he bought 
up thousands of acres of wild lands along the main ridge 
of the Green Mountains and gave them to the State to keep 

Continued on page 16 



Creative planting, South Wheelock. 
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A Treasure Threatened 


Lakę Champlairis 
Challenge 


.. . 


By Bryan Pfeiffer 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 













owhere in Vermont does water 
stir the senses as it does on Lakę 
Champlain. 

Morning greets Missisąuoi Bay 
with a great blue heron flapping 
off a tangled nest to snatch fish 
from wetlands below. A pair of an- 
glers row to a ąuiet spot near Burton Island and 
cast their lines. In the breeze off Shelburne 
Point, windsurfers skim the waves in the eve- 
ning as ring-billed gulls swirl overhead. And 
the day ends across the lakę to the west, where 
the Adirondack Mountains mingle with clouds 
and then fade into a panoramie sunset. 

This is the allure of Lakę Champlain: It is 
large enough to overwhelm and smali enough 
to touch. 

It is also in trouble. 

Toxic Chemicals pollute some of its water 
and fish. Algae clog and cloud several of its 
bays. And sewage sometimes closes its beaches 
to swimmers. 

At times, boaters jam launching points and 
crowd into bays. And new homes advance on 
the shoreline, intruding on wildlife and lim- 
iting public access to the lakę. 

Lakę Champlain is still one of the world's 
great freshwater jewels, its problems are not 
yet staggering and it is hardly ruined, but it is 
certainly suffering. 

"What we've had over the years is a number 
of warning signs," says Lori Fisher, executive 
director of the non-profit Lakę Champlain 
Committee. "In many cases, they are warning 
signs we haven't responded to." 

Until now. 

Lakę Champlain, far too precious to neglect, 
is getting long overdue attention. From town 
halls to research labs at the University of Ver- 
mont, from the U.S. Congress to the United 
Nations, citizens, scientists and policy makers 
are working to preserve and protect the na- 
tion's "sixth Great Lakę." Instead of mistreat- 
ing the lakę they love, Vermonters now have 
an opportunity to defend one of their great trea- 
sures. 

• 

If Lakę Champlain were human, it would 
actually appear ąuite fit: tali, slender and 
broad-shouldered. One hundred and twenty 
miles long from north to south and 12 miles 
across at its widest, it is among the largest 
freshwater lakes in the United States. Yet in 
some ways, "lakę" is a misnomer. Champlain 
behaves like five different lakes, each with dis- 
tinct characteristics. Its islands and meander- 
ing shorelines carve out Missisąuoi Bay (along 
the Canadian border and into Quebec), CoT 
chester's Malletts Bay, the Inland Sea (east of 
the Champlain Islands and north of Malletts 


Left, Shelburne House — otice a mansion, now 
an inn — perches on the edge of the broad, 
deep central portion of Lakę Champlain. 


Bay), the Broad Lakę (from Crown Point in the 
south to the lake's outlet into Quebec , s Ri- 
chelieu River in the north), and the South Lakę 
(the narrow, shallow reaches south of Crown 
Point). (See Map, pages 6-7.) 

There is great variety in these waters. Waves 
and wind and cold water as deep as 400 feet 
are the trademarks of the Broad Lakę. They can 
pound a city shoreline or dairy farm fields, 
beaches or rocky outerops. Yet just to the south 
the water is warm and slow and shallow. 

Lakę ChamplanTs drainage basin, 8,234 
sąuare miles, is a web of rivers and commu- 
nities reaching the mountain ranges of Ver- 
mont and New York and a smali portion of 
Quebec. Yet despite its far reach, Lakę Cham¬ 
plain is in some ways one of Vermont's best 
kept secrets, thriving in a State known morę 
for mountains and old villages than for having 
a resource held by the United Nations in the 
same esteem as Yellowstone National Park 
and Mount Everest. It's all here at the lakę: an 
international fishing derby, bald eagles, ąuiet 
pierś, car ferries, elegant lakeside dining. And 
even a lakę monster nicknamed "Champ." 

But if Lakę Champlain appears healthy, that 
is to some degree because it hasn't seen a doc¬ 
tor. Scientists have yet to study the lake's wa¬ 
ter ąuality in a comprehensive way. They 
know the lakę is sick, but they don't know 
how sick. 

"There are a lot of good, solid scientists on 
this lakę who cannot draw conclusions be¬ 
cause they don't have the data/' says Carl Rei- 
del, director of the Environmental Program at 
the University of Vermont. "Yet privately, all 
of them will admit that the patient ain't well." 

Consider, for example, toxic materials. For 
decades the lakę has been a holding tank for 
some of the 20th century's nastiest Chemicals. 
Experts say at least a half-dozen plants still 
pipę toxic substances directly into the lakę or 
its drainage basin, sometimes in violation of 
their State discharge permits. Other sources of 
toxics are believed to include landfills, house- 
hold Chemicals and hazardous waste sites 
spread throughout the drainage basin. 

Although scientists know little about which 
Chemicals are present, and where they all are, 
naturę has signaled us with unfortunate ex- 
amples. Lakę trout carry toxic Chemicals 
known as PCBs. Walleyes are tainted with 
mercury. But these fish are mere messengers 
of a greater peril. Toxic Chemicals can alter the 
lake's ecological balance in ways hard to pre- 
dict. No one believes toxics have damaged 
Lakę ChamplanTs ecosystems to the degree 
that they have damaged the Great Lakes, for 
example. Yet for the most part, these Chemi¬ 
cals won't easily go away; they are a risky leg- 
acy to futurę generations. 

"Toxics are the things that scare me the 
most in Lakę Champlain — absolutely," says 



From town halls 
to research labs , 
Congress , and 
the United Na¬ 
tions , citizens 
are beginning 
the job of pre- 
seroing the lakę. 
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In some ways, 
Lakę Champlain 
behaves morę 
like five different 
lakes than a sin¬ 
gle big one. Map 
below indicates 
these sub-lakes: 
the Broad Lakę, 
South Lakę, In- 
land Sea, and 
Missiscjuoi and 
Malletts bays. 


R. Montgomery Fischer, New England director 
of the National Wildlife Federation and a vig- 
ilant lake-watcher. "Because in the long term 
they are the most insidious, and they are the 
greatest risk to human health." 

If toxics are the undetermined risk to the 
health of Lakę Champlain, phosphorous is a 
elear threat that can cause it to grow old pre- 
maturely. A naturally occurring nutrient, 
phosphorous in normal concentrations is vital 
to the lakę and its plant life. But a group of 
one-celled plants — algae — can be a nuisance 
in some sections because mankind has been 
feeding the lakę too much phosphorous, 
mainly from sewage treatment plants and run- 
off from agricultural land and urban pavement. 

When algae grow, they cloud the water, and 
in extreme cases cover its surface with a scum 
that can slow a boat or snag a fishing linę. 
Algae foul the taste of water and can deprive 
fish of dissolved oxygen. 

Regulators and the public are managing to 
keep phosphorous at relatively constant levels 
in Lakę Champlain, thanks to phosphate de¬ 
tergent bans and closer scrutiny of sewage 
treatment plants and agricultural practices. 
Still, phosphorous watchers are hardly com- 
placent. 

'The existing condition is unacceptable," 
says Erie Smeltzer, a water ąuality engineer in 
the Vermont Department of Environmental 
Conservation. "There's too much phosphorous 
in the lakę right now and we need to reduce 


it. We need to do morę than maintain the sta¬ 
tus quo." 

Although phosphorous and toxics do not 
often drive people from Lakę Champlain's wa- 
ters, sewage sometimes does. In the past two 
years, unacceptable levels of disease-causing 
bacteria have temporarily closed some public 
beaches. Burlington^ beaches were closed doz- 
ens of times in recent years after sewage and 
storm water overloaded the city's drainage sys¬ 
tem and slipped by its waste treatment plant 
into the lakę — a problem now being ad- 
dressed. Other sources of pathogens are be- 
lieved to include waste from boaters and even 
urban dog droppings that wash into the lakę. 
There is also concem about rapid conversion 
of summer cottages into year-round homes 
whose septic systems cannot handle the in- 
creased use. 

• 

Of course, there is much morę to Lakę 
Champlain's beauty than water. Water is a 
magnet and a medium, attracting everyone 
from boaters to swimmers and ice fishermen. 
But along the shoreline water draws a mixture 
of visitors, ranging from bird watchers to bik- 
ers to sunbathers. To all its guests, Lakę Cham- 
plain's surroundings are just as significant as 
the ąuality of its water. These surroundings — 
the shoreline, the scenery and the serenity — 
are under pressure as well. 

Malletts Bay, for example, along the town of 
Colchester, can host some of the lake's heav- 
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A classic scene off Shelbume: sunset beyond the Adirondacks and, in the middle ground, Juniper Island and Rock Dunder. 
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Map: Mallory Lakę Paul °- Boisvert 






















Boats cluster near Shel- 
bume Point , above. Moor- 
ing space in Malletts Bay, 
ńght, is often tight. Far 
right, State Environmental 
Conseruation Department 
workers Karen Hyde and 
Neil Kamman test lakę wa- 
ter for phosphorous. Below, 
the Lakę Champlain Com- 
mittee's Lori Fisher, and 
evidence of shore 
property for sale. 
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iest boat traffic. Here and in other freąuently 
used sections of the lakę, the traffic can create 
problems. Large motorized boats can force can- 
oes or other smali craft to use other sections 
of the lakę. Or the new jet ski craze could con- 
flict with an angler in a rowboat. 

Closer to shore, dock space is in short sup- 
ply, and boaters sometimes have to wait years 
for an open slip at a marina. Even though the 
lakę has 33 state-owned fishing accesses on or 
near its shore, some of them can draw ąueues 
of boaters on busy weekends. 

Although housing development is not pro- 
ceeding pell-mell, as it is on some lakes, land- 
use planners and State officials are concerned 
that many communities lack adeąuate zoning 
regulations to safeguard the shoreline and 
wildlife habitat from futurę growth. 

Rapid growth also can threaten public access 
to the lakę. Despite some 20 State parks and 
public beaches on the Vermont side of Lakę 
Champlain, virtually all of the experts say ac¬ 
cess to the lakę is relatively limited. Of the 
lake's 380 miles of shoreline on the Vermont 
side, no morę than 10 miles are state-owned. 

• 

Despite Lakę ChamplanTs troubles, ask any 
of the worried experts what they admire about 
the lakę, and their mood comes about like a 
sailboat."It is a place of incredible, and I think 
incomparable beauty and power," says Lori 
Fisher. 

That beauty and power are attracting the at- 
tention of Vermonters who realize there is still 
ample time to save Lakę Champlain. Here are 
some examples: 

• Perhaps most significant is new federal leg- 
islation authorizing up to $25 million over Hve 
years for lakę research and clean-up. The Lakę 
Champlain Special Designation Act will first 
draw citizens, scientists and policy makers to 
a management conference this year on a host 
of issues affecting the lakę — including rec- 
reation, toxic Chemicals, boat traffic and an 
aąuatic weed called Eurasian milfoil. The act's 
finał phases involve actually preserving and 
cleaning up the lakę. 

"It's a real step toward reclaiming the lakę," 
says U.S. Senator James M. Jeffords, R-Vt., who 
introduced the bill with fellow senator Patrick 
J. Leahy, D-Vt. 

• Complementing the federal bill is the Ver- 
mont Citizens Advisory Committee on Lakę 
ChamplanTs Futurę, a task force created by the 
legislature last year to recommend policies to 
protect the lakę. Similar panels were estab- 
lished in New York and Quebec. 

• The United Nations in 1989 designated the 
Champlain-Adirondack Biosphere Reserve, 
bringing local and international attention to 
the region and the communities that inhabit 
it. The biosphere consists basically of the Lakę 
Champlain basin and New York's Adirondack 
Park, and provides an opportunity for expanded 


Lakę Information 

Information on the lakę and the region is 

available from: 

Lakę Champlain Committee, 14 South Wil¬ 
liams Street, Burlington, VT 05401, (802] 
658-1414. 

Lakę Champlain Regional Chamber of Com- 
merce, P.O. Box 453, Burlington, VT 05402, 
(802) 863-3489. 

The State Agency of Natural Resources has an 
in-state toll-free number — (800] 244-9140 
— for information on the Lakę Champlain 
Management Conference and the Vermont 
Citizens Advisory Committee. Or write to 
Lisa Borre in the agency's Planning Divi- 
sion, 103 South Main Street, Waterbury, VT 
05676. 


research and education about this distinct re¬ 
gion, one of only 276 such sites in 71 nations. 

• The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, in co- 
operation with Vermont and New York, has 
begun an experimental program to reduce the 
lake's population of sea lamprey, a parasitic eel 
that is harming the sports fishery. 

• Yet no treatment of Lakę Champlain could 
have as far-reaching implications as the Public 
Trust Doctrine. Affirmed by the Vermont Su¬ 
premę Court in 1988, the Vermont interpre- 
tation of this ancient tenet of law holds that 
public waters cannot be used strictly for pri- 
vate purposes unless the State legislature says 
so. The court found that filled land used on 
Burlington^ waterfront by the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad must be used for the public ben- 
efit and not for commercial development. 

During the past 25 years, Carl Reidel has 
seen a lot of attention focus on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain and then move on to other topics. While 
he and others are optimistic about the new 
initiatives, Reidel says progress is slow because 
Lakę Champlain's ecosystem still needs a sin¬ 
gle protector. He envisions a commission, un- 
burdened by governments and political 
boundaries, with broad authority to set pol- 
lution standards, regulate boat use, license pri- 
vate development and zonę lakeshore property. 

"I think we've got a governance problem," 
says Reidel. 

"We don't have one voice of authority for 
the lakę," agrees Fisher. 

Yet Fisher says the Lakę Champlain Special 
Designation Act and its funds are a major step 
toward finding that voice. The rest is up to the 
people who care about the lakę. 

"It's an opportunity as well as a challenge," 
she says. "It's very exciting that we have this 
money, but now the real work begins." c Co 


Bryan Pfeiffer is a reporter for the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. 
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This early map shows how British and Ameńcan ships encountered each other west of Yalcour Island in 1776. 


G eneral Benedict Arnold peered south down 
Lakę Champlain from the deck of the Congress, 
-his flagship. In the hołd, wet blankets draped the 
gunpowder. On the deck, sand had been spread 
for better footing in blood. Woven into the rat lines and 
rigging were fascines, tree limbs meant to deflect musket 
fire and to hinder boarding parties. Gathering the fascines, 
some of which still had faded red and orange leaves on the 
branches, had cost three sailors their lives when Caugh- 
nawaga Indians, allied with the British, had ambushed a 
landing party two weeks before. 

It was October 11, 1776. Arnold, 35, a short, thick, hook- 
nosed man with black hair and blue eyes, was watching 
the King's fleet, Captain Richard Pringle commanding. 
Pringle's three large warships were beating upwind, sails 
taut, cannons bristling from gunports. Weil in front of 
them, and pressing the attack like zealous waterbugs, were 
20 smali British gunboats, their oars thrashing at the water. 
Paddling hard alongside were war canoes packed with In¬ 
dians. The Indians and the redcoats almost seemed to be 
racing. 

Arnold moved about his crowded deck with a limp. He'd 
been wounded the previous New Year's Eve during the ill- 
fated assault on Quebec City. His co-commander, General 
Richard Montgomery, had been killed. In this battle, 
though, Arnold was in sole command. And as always he 
seemed to relish being the underdog. His 15 ships and 84 
guns, part of the newest navy in the world, were facing 29 
ships and 89 cannons of the best navy on earth. And the 
British cannons fired bigger cannon balls. 


Previous page: British ships and gunboats approach the 
American fleet (in distance) in an old British painting. 
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Arnolda commanding officer, General Horatio Gates, 
had told him to avoid a fight. It was too risky. But Arnold 
was not obeying orders. Instead of retreating defensively 
down the lakę, alongside which autumn's colors blazed 
and the caps of both the High Peaks in New York and 
Vermont's Green Mountains stood stark and snów white, 
he was inviting the British to attack. He had two schoon- 
ers, four row galleys, a sloop, and nine gondolas in a de- 
fensive crescent, bow to Stern, across the cove that 
separated rocky, wooded Valcour Island from the New 
York shore. Whether Arnold thought he could really hide 
in the cove, let the British blow past, then sail north and 
attack troops and supplies at St. Jean, Quebec, or whether 
he simply wanted another lopsided engagement from 
which he might emerge the hero, is not known. What is 
known is that the British had spotted him and changed 
course. Whatever his intentions, Amold's "wretched, mo- 
tley fleet/' as he called it, manned by 700 mostly green 
seamen — "the refuse of every regiment" and "few of them 
ever wet with salt water" — had their hands fuli. From 
the tight cove about six miles south of Plattsburgh, there 
was no obvious escape. 

To most folks today, of course, Amold's name calls to 
mind one word: traitor. But in October of 1776 he was a 
full-fledged hero, an envied, fascinating, and complicated 
man who loved battle, women, and money, but who most 
of all loved Benedict Arnold. His military reputation ri- 
valed that of General George Washington. Arnold had 
fought in the Battle of Lexington, taken Fort Ticonderoga 
with Ethan Allen, and led the arduous trek through the 
wilderness of Maine to Quebec City. There the generaPs 
ragged soldiers, their boots often stuffed with straw, their 
beards matted, had cheered him outside the walls of the 















British-controlled city weeks before the unsuccessful at- 
tack. Since the summer he had overseen the birth of the 
first American Navy, and the training of its crews. 

The shipbuilding and training had occurred on the 
Southern end of Lakę Champlain, at Skenesborough (now 
Whitehall, New York), and at Fort Ticonderoga. In those 
days Lakę Champlain was, after the St. Lawrence River, 
the most strategie waterway in North America. It was a 
100 -mile link through an otherwise sparsely settled 
wildemess. And control of the lakę was crucial because it 
connected the St. Lawrence River, via the Richelieu River 
— navigable except for the rapids near St. Jean, Quebec — 
to the Hudson River Valley and New York. 

During the summer months of 1776 Sir Guy Carleton, 
govemor generał of Quebec, planned to Split the colonies 
in two by sailing 13,000 British troops the length of the 
lakę, recapturing Fort Ticonderoga, then sweeping south 
and uniting with the forces of General Lord Howe, who 
was facing off against George Washington^ army near 
New York. But first Sir Guy's fleet had to gain control of 
Lakę Champlain. 



The battle underway: larger British ships poutid the 
smaller American vessels in this print. 


It would have been easy a few months before. Even the 
scattered settlers along the lake's northern shore — on 
Appletree Point in Burlington, on Shelburne Point, along 
Otter Creek — had pulled up stakes and headed south to 
safer havens because of the Indians and the war. The New 
Hampshire Grants, as Vermont was then called, did have 
some Abenakis living along the Missisąuoi River, and 
some French pioneers remained by Swanton Falls. But no 
naval force of notę plied the lake's waters. In July, however, 
following a special order by General Washington, work on 
the fledging navy had begun in the wilds of Skenesborough. 
Arnold soon was put in charge for two reasons. First, he 
demanded to be. And secondly, he had a naval victory of 
sorts under his belt. Following the capture of Fort Ticon¬ 
deroga in May 1775, he had commandeered a British 
schooner, sailed the length of the lakę, surprised the British 
at St. Jean, and captured a 70-ton sloop. 

During July and August the carpenters and their helpers 
had built hulls from oaks felled in the surrounding forests. 
Cordage, blocks, sailcloth, 2,500 oars, grapę and chain 
shot, smali cannons called swivels, as well as larger can- 
nons, arrived over rough roads. The completed hulls were 
rowed north to Fort Ticonderoga, where the masts were 


rigged, and cannons outfitted. One carpenter, exasperated 
by the rush and the shortages, said that the new Decla- 
ration of Independence was "a fine thing to hang on a wali, 
but unless oakum and a few spikes arrive soon, the British 
will blow heli out of us." 

Meanwhile, 100 miles to the north the British were dis- 
mantling ships and hauling them by oxen and manpower 
either up or around the Richelieu rapids, then reassem- 
bling them. The man-of-war Inflexible had to be broken 
down into 30 six-ton sections. Directing the British effort 
was Lieutenant "Old Purchase" Schanck, a mechanical 
wizard who had invented the centerboard, or dropkeel, and 
a seaman's cot that could be raised with pulleys. 

When the King's fleet, which included a huge 300-foot 
dreadnought named Thunderer, floated out onto Lakę 
Champlain in early October, Schanck commanded the In- 
flexible. Sir Guy Carleton himself, along to witness the 
action, was aboard the Maria. 

On the llth, though disobeying orders, Arnold at least 
disobeyed them wisely. His crescent of ships in the cove 
allowed his outgunned crews to concentrate their fire- 
power, whereas the British would only be able to attack 
with a couple of ships at a time. 

Luckily for the Americans, the Thunderer wallowed out 
of rangę, and the larger British ships, their Union Jacks 
rippling, had to tack repeatedly. The 20 gunboats and war 
canoes moved well in front because of their oars. Each 
British gunboat had a single bow cannon, and the Indians 
were armed with muskets and bows and arrows. 

Arnold saw his chance. Hoping to engage and sink sev- 
eral of the gunboats before the big British ships got closer, 
he ordered the Royal Savage, a schooner with 12 cannons, 
and several row galleys — highly maneuverable, lateen- 
rigged ships that looked like those favored by pirates off 
the North African coast — to weigh anchor and sail out 
and fight. Immediately disaster struck. The inexperienced 
crew of the Royal Savage ran aground off the tip of Valcour 
Island. The Carleton caught a good breeze, wheeled into 
rangę, and loosed its firepower on the listing schooner. 
The crew abandoned the ship. War canoes beached, the 
Indians scrambled up the slopes of Valcour Island, shinnied 
up trees, and started firing muskets and arrows at the 
smoke-obscured decks of Arnolda fleet below. Fascines 
deflected most of the shot. 

At a rangę of 2,000 feet the Carleton and the gunboats 
exchanged salvos with the Americans. Swivels, small-bore 
cannons that fired one or two-inch balls, were also 
mounted on most of Arnold's ships. The predecessors to 
the anti-aireraft weapons of today, the swivels moved up, 
down, and sideways. Their gunners occasionally took aim 
at the Indians in the trees. 

Limping over his sand-strewn deck, Arnold urged on his 
crewmen. He helped aim the Congress’s eight cannons, 
the firing of which was no simple task. First, hot shot had 
to be loaded into the barrel. Ropes and wedges generalized 
the aim. The fuse, madę from hemp, gunpowder, saltpeter, 
sulfur, and charcoal, all soaked in flammable brandy, was 
touched off. In the tight ąuarters (the Congress was 70 feet 
long and only 18 feet wide), crewmen stayed away from 
the kick. Each cannon blew baekwards and up its inclined 
piane, straining at ropes looped through rings anchored in 
the gunwale. Smoke, the din, and the erratic trajectories 
of the cannon balls madę it tough to see where each shot 
landed. 
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Cannonballs from both sides ripped sails, knocked over 
masts, shredded fascines, and sent huge plumes of water 
onto the decks. On the Maria, Sir Guy Carleton himself, 
who had come along to witness the engagement, barely 
missed being killed by an 18-pound cannonball. Sir Guy 
tumed to the ship's physician and said, "Weil, doctor, how 
do you like a sea fight?" 

The Philadelphia, a 54-foot, 29-ton gunboat with three 
cannons, soon gained the dubious distinction of being the 
first ship in the American Navy to sink. (One hundred and 
fifty-nine years later, the Philadelphia would be salvaged, 
tour the lakę as a tourist attraction, then travel to the 
Smithsonian Institution to be displayed as the sole sur- 
viving naval vessel of the Revolutionary War. Now a rep- 
lica is being built. See page 15.) 

Once the Inflexible got within rangę and began raking 
the Americans with its cannons, even Arnold must have 
felt daunted. But then a lucky shot severed the Carleton’s 
aft linę, which controlled the rudder. The Americans con- 
centrated their firepower on the hapless schooner as it 
drifted stem-first. The heroics of a British midshipman 
who climbed out on the bowsprit and cut the aft cable, 
along with the help of two artillery boats whose crews 
heaved to the oars, allowed the Carleton to limp out of 
rangę, its captain wounded and eight men dead. 

The British retired, but anchored in a linę, trapping the 
American ships. Arnolda crews tended their dead and 
wounded. A surrender seemed imminent. 

Aboard the Congress, Arnold called a council. He had 
heavy casualties, his gunpowder was mostly gone, many 
officers were dead. The flaming silhouette of the Royal 
Savage crackled in the night until its magazine caught 
fire. Then it exploded. 

Luckily for the Americans, foul, misty weather settled 
in. Arnold, a genius at getting out of impossible situations, 
turned the mist to his advantage. Late that night, as the 
cocky British floated indifferently in the gloom, the gal- 
leys, gondolas and other ships, single sails up, oars sweep- 
ing ever so ąuietly, stole through the blockade. Each ship 
carried a smali, partially concealed lantern on its Stern, 
guiding the ship that followed. 

Surprised and irate, the British could do little about it 
the next morning, a Saturday, because mist shrouded 
everything. But on Sunday, beneath elear skies and behind 
strong winds out of the north, the King's fleet blew down 
the lakę in fuli sail, like a vengeful regatta. It caught Ar¬ 
nolda limping flotilla off the mouth of the Boąuet River. 

Leaking, sails ragged, the crews exhausted, the Ameri¬ 
can fleet scattered. Two gondolas had already been scut- 
tled. Now the row galley Lee was captured. The 
Washington, commanded by General Waterbury, came un- 
der tremendous bombardment and soon raised its colors, 
as did the gondola Jersey. Arnold's Congress, 27 of its crew 
already wounded or killed, took an incredible pounding, 
but madę it, along with four gondolas, to the shallows of 
Buttonmould Bay (now Button Bay) off the Ferrisburgh 
shore, and eventually to a smaller bay just to the south in 
Panton, now called Arnold Bay. 

Benedict Arnold wrote later: "I ran her ashore in a smali 
creek ten miles from Crown Point, on the east side. . . . 
After saving our small-arms, I set her on fire with four 
gondolas, with whose crews I reached Crown Point 
through the woods that evening, and very luckily escaped 
the savages, who waylaid the road." 
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This contemporary illustratioti depicts silhouettes of the 
Ameńcati commanders and their ships. Arnold is in center. 

Four ships in the fleet managed to reach the safety of 
Crown Point, where a smali force was stationed. 

Losses for the Americans totaled 80 to 90 men, 11 of 
the 15 ships. The British lost two gunboats and 40 men. 
But their real loss was time. Sir Guy Carleton immediately 
madę preparations to move on Fort Ticonderoga. Again 
weather intervened. An eight-day blow kept his fleet at 
anchor off Crown Point. Once Sir Guy saw General Gates' 
formidable defense of Fort Ticonderoga and — across the 
narrow section of lakę — Mt. Independence, he wisely 
ordered a return to St. Jean, intending to resume the of- 
fensive in the spring. 

Historians contend that the winter delay, caused by Ar¬ 
nolda courageous fleet, Lakę Champlain's fickle weather 
and the forces at Mt. Independence and Ticonderoga, was 
a significant factor in the American victory at the Battle 
of Saratoga the following October. During the intervening 
months American forces were Consolidated and trained, 
so they were ready for the British when they did push south 
from Canada. Without the Battle of Valcour Island and 
Benedict Arnold, about whom General Gates later wrote: 
"Few men ever met with so many hairbreadth escapes in 
so short a space of time/' the war might have gone dif- 
ferently. 

As it was, Arnold soon became America^ most noto- 
rious traitor. His ongoing sąuabbles with superiors and 
politicians, along with his marriage to an intoxicating 18- 
year-old British sympathizer, both contributed mightily to 
that. As for his scuttled ships, naval battles leave little 
detritus; otherwise, Lakę Champlain would be a floating 
museum. Nevertheless, in addition to the Philadelphia, 
which was salvaged from deep water, the remnants of the 
first American Navy did provide some entertainment, and 
mementos, to Vermonters well through the next century. 

Writing in the Yergennes Vermonter almost a hundred 
years ago, a joumalist said that folks liked to row out in 
the shallows of what is now Arnold Bay and peer down at 
the remains of the Congress and the four gondolas. "It has 
become ąuite the fashion," he wrote, "for our gentlemen 
to fumish themselves with walking canes madę from the 
oaken timber of these old relics of bygone days." co? 


Joe Sherman’s book Fast Lane on a Dirt Road, Vermont Trans- 
formed, 1945-1990, will be published this fali. 





















The new Philadephia under constmction at Basin Harbor. 


See Lakę Champlain's 
Naval History Today 


O n August 18, 1991, two hundred and fifteen 
iyears after the original sank off Valcour Is- 
r land, a full-sized replica of the 54-foot, 29- 
ton gunboat Philadelphia will be launched 
at Basin Harbor. Two years into its three-year re- 
construction, the boat will be rigged, but not yet 
seaworthy. 

The original Philadelphia was raised in 1935 and 
is now on display at the Smithsonian Institution. 
Construction of the replica at the Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum is in the hands of four boat- 
builders and numerous volunteers, who are using 
only local timber. From May 1 to mid-October, 
visitors are encouraged to visit 
the museum, see its display on 
the Battle of Valcour Island, and 
watch progress on the Philadel¬ 
phia. When the vessel is finally 
seaworthy, plans cali for it to sail 
the lakę, a floating piece of his¬ 
tory. 

For morę information on the 
project and the museum at Basin 
Harbor, see pages 57-59. For a 
feeling of the ebb and flow of the 
historical battle, unfortunately, 
there is no perfect spot to visit. Cruise boats leave 
Plattsburgh regularly during the summer, plying 
the waters around Valcour Island. You may be able 
to glimpse the island from the Burlington-Port 


Kent ferry. On the Vermont side, Arnold Bay in 
Panton — where the feisty generał scuttled most 
of his fleet — can be reached via Arnold Bay Road. 
The road is not conspicuously marked. Keep an 
eye out for a historie marker by the Vergennes/ 
Panton water-pumping station on Arnold Bay 
Road. By the marker, turn down the dirt lane to 
the water. Don't expect to swim out and find rem- 
nants of the four gondolas or of Arnold's flagship. 
Too many folks beat you to them a century ago. 

Panton's bicentennial celebration, August 31- 
September 1, will feature a colonial encampment 
by the Vermont Brigade at Arnold Bay. 

My favorite place to imagine 
the battle is Crown Point. You 
cross the bridge into New York 
and wander among the evocative 
ruins of the British fort, as well 
as through the time-molded re- 
mains of its predecessor, Fort 
Frederic, built by the French in 
1731. From there you can look up 
the broad lakę and imagine Sir 
Guy Carleton's British fleet beat- 
ing your way. Then peer down 
the lakę, and imagine the four 
surviving ships of the first American Navy disap- 
pearing, ghostlike, toward Fort Ticonderoga. 

— Joe Sherman 
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Continued from page 3 

pristine. We also wanted to celebrate Vermont's long- 
standing good-natured acceptance of the offbeat and un- 
usual, and the state's use-it-up, wear-it-out frugality, a 
characteristic that has helped many of us survive the sea- 
sons. Yet when we looked at the space we had, we knew 
we couldn't include everything. 

That available space — 32 pages, plus the special report 
on our troubled treasure, Lakę Champlain — seemed like 
an immense amount when we started, but felt too con- 
stricted by the time we finished. Vermont, smali as it is, 
always looms large. 

• 

So does affection for Vermont. At noon on March 4, two 
hundred years to the day that Vermont entered the Union, 
bells were ringing and horns were honking around the 
State. Vermont Life subscriber David Evans of Hampton, 
Virginia, a Vermont enthusiast if ever there was one, 
wanted to participate. So, shortly before noon he placed a 
conference cali to our offices and to the State Bicentennial 
Commission in Rutland. In Montpelier, VL staffer Ray¬ 
mond Edson placed the phone near an open window; the 
same was done in Rutland, and Mr. Evans heard the State 
of Vermont start its third century. 

• 

Vermont's dairy farms, as we notę in our "Vermont Trea- 
sures" section in this issue, contribute a great deal both 
to the look of Vermont's landscape and to how Vermonters 
view themselves and their State. But the grim realities of 
supply and demand have been lambasting dairying with 
unusual severity this year. A milk surplus has driven the 
price of milk down, thus drastically reducing the income 
of most Vermont dairymen. Many good farmers are ex- 
periencing sharp economic difficulties, and morę than a 
few are leaving farming because they can no longer make 
enough money to justify staying in business. Bette S. Lam¬ 
bert, who wrote movingly of both the difficulties and joys 
of being a farmer (VL, Winter 1986) reported sadly last 
spring that the farm she and her husband Dan operate in 
Randolph would be among those stifled by the milk price 
drop. The Lamberts' operation was a good one, efficient 
and well-run, but they simply couldn't absorb the $30,000 
drop in annual income they experienced. At press time, 
the cows had been auctioned, Dan was going to work for 
the National Farmers' Organization, and Bette, in addition 
to caring for her family, was writing a piece about the 
auction for a local newspaper. 

Tim and Janet Angell, whose 200-year-old farm we fea- 
ture in "Vermont Treasures," page 46, say this latest dis- 
location won't affect their determination to remain 
farmers. "We intend to tough it out," said Janet. "It has 
meant quite a difference in income. I guess we'll just 
tighten our belts and hope it gets better." 

• 

Winning in St. Albans: Our profile (VL, Spring 1991) of the 
resilient Franklin County city of St. Albans mentioned 
several new industries in or near town. Just after that issue 


was published Ben & Jerry's Homemade, Vermont's fa- 
mous ice cream maker, announced that the town of St. 
Albans would be the site of its new multi-million-dollar 
ice cream plant, which will employ 200. People in St. 
Albans were pleased about the announcement, and so, we 
suspect, were Franklin County's many dairy cows, who 
will probably be providing much of the cream Ben & Jerry's 
will need. 

St. Albans has other reasons to feel good, too. Bellows 
Free Academy graduate John LeClair ascended from the 
University of Vermont hockey team to the Montreal Can- 
adiens of the National Hockey League last season, and 
scored a goal in his first NHL gamę, which Montreal won. 
Earlier in the winter, BFA's hockey team had won the State 
high school hockey championship — for the 12th time. 

• 

Unfortunate Postał Necessity: The most recent round of 
postał ratę increases, which boosted our postał costs by a 
whopping 27 per cent, have necessitated an increase in the 
price of home-delivered Vermont Life subscriptions. Be- 
ginning June 1, the price of a one-year subscription to 
Vermont Life will rise from $9.95 to $11.95. The price of 
single copies of Vermont Life at newsstands and book- 
stores remains unchanged at $2.95 per copy. 

• 

A Very Good Year: One thing at Vermont Life remains 
unchanged: our staff's devotion to bringing you the ab- 
solute best of Vermont in words and pictures. We were 
pleased this past year that the judges in several national 
competitions agreed that we were doing just that. 

It's been a remarkable year. In 1990, Veimont Life and 
its associated publications collected no less than seven 
national awards for excellence in design, printing, and con- 
tent. The awards included: 

• The Silver "Ozzie" Award from Magazine Design et) Pro- 
duction for magazine design excellence. 

• The Silver Award from the Regional Publishers Asso- 
ciation for design excellence in a regional magazine. 

• Awards of merit from the Regional Publishers' Associ- 
ation for Best Photo Story, for our Summer 1989 portrait 
of Vermont on the Fourth of July ; Best Cover, for our 
Winter 1989 shot of three boys sledding, and Best Feature 
Story, for Garret Keizer's finely crafted article on poet 
James Hayford in our Winter 1989 issue. 

• The annual Gold Ink Pewter Award for design and print¬ 
ing excellence in Vermont Life’s "Living in Vermont Cal- 
endar." 

• And also for the "Living in Vermont Calendar," the an¬ 
nual Printing Industries of America Graphic Arts Award, 
a highly competitive national trade award for design and 
printing excellence. 

We're proud of these and other awards we've won over 
the years. They tell us that our fellow magazine profes- 
sionals across the country have evaluated what we're doing 
at Vermont Life and have found it to be what we have 
always tried to make it — the very highest in ąuality. 

— T.K.S. 
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\mm BHINTENMAI. 

Introduction 


ow do we love Vermont? Let us 
count the ways. 

With apologies to Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, that's what 
we have tried to do in this special Bicentennial 
Issue oj Vermont Life — identify those bits 
and pieces of Vermont that we hope will last 
200 morę years. 

These Vermont Treasures are as immense as 
Camel's Hump and as smali as the bandstand 
on the Lyndonoille Green, where the band 
plays on summer nights. They are as remote as 
a wilderness forest, and as immediate as down- 
town Brattleboro, as grand as St. }ohnsbury's 
wonderful Athenaeum, and as modest as a 
woodland waterfall. 

Ali of them, great and smali, natural and 
man-made, are important in their own right. 
But they are even morę important taken as 
they are — an interwooen and indivisible 
whole created without conscious design over 
two centuries. 

It is this fabric that makes Vermont what it 
is: a delight. And on the pages that follow we 
praise some of the critical threads that hołd 
that subtly interwooen fabric together. 

It will reyuire work and diligence to preseroe 
Vermont's individual treasures, and morę work 
and diligence to retain the complex fabric of the 
State as a whole. But it's worth the effort. 
Here's hoping Vermont's treasures grow and 
prosper for another 200 years! 


The fabric of Vermont — not only its mix of field, forest 
and mountain, but the way people live on that landscape 
— is itself a rich treasure, from Cooentry in Orleans 
County, left, to the top of CameTs Hump, preoious page. 
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The Caledonia County toum of Peacham, above f 
is one of the most-photographed oillages in the 
stałe because it embodies the mixture of zoood- 
land, field , and steepled village that is charac- 
teristic of Vermont's landscape. Right, a farm 
in Franklin. 
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Vermont's 
Incomparable 
Country side 


ermont's pastorał bcauty stands out 
in New England because it is lived in 
and farmed. Our countryside is beauti- 
ful because it brings humanity and na¬ 
turę together gently. It is the visual emblem 
of our experience. 

To many people, Vermont seems morę 
beautiful than its neighbors, and the Princi¬ 
pal difference is that Vermont enjoys a work- 
ing rural landscape — an open countryside, 
sheltered by mountains, dotted with farms 
and villages. It's the juxtaposition of the nat- 
ural environment with the works of man 
that makes Vermont's landscape pastorał, 
and that has led to the state's tremendous 
popularity with city-weary travelers. 

Morę than two centuries of life and work 
here have developed the landscape as we 
know it today, and it has changed drastically 
down through the years. By the late 19th 
century, at farming's high ebb, fully three- 
fourths of Vermont was bare of trees. Today, 
farms usually cultivate only the best valley 
land, the hilltops are forested again, and 
morę than three-fourths of Vermont is cov- 
ered with trees. 

Even though farming today is not nearly as 
widespread an occupation as it once was, the 
effects of two centuries of agriculture on the 
Vermont landscape are obvious: forests are 
not as close as they are in much of the rest 
of northern New England, valleys seem morę 
open, mountains and pastureland are visible 
from nearly every country village. 

The resulting patchwork interplay of 
meadowland, mountains, forests, and smali 
villages that typifies so much of the Vermont 
countryside has created a landscape that is 
idyllic and pastorał, one that reminds nearly 
everyone of the good things rural life stands 
for. 
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Country Stores 


or morę than a century, the generał 
storę was the nerve center and sup- 
ply linę for most Vermont communi- 
ties. Although supermarkets and 
shopping malls have replaced them in larger 
Vermont cities, generał Stores — morę often 
referred to as "country" Stores nowadays — 
are still important to smali towns through- 
out the State. And they still have much of 
the flavor of traditional Vermont. 

Country Stores offer a careful observer an 
accurate view of the community they're in, 
even today. 

The Warren Storę, for example, sells fresh- 
made bread, fine wines and specialty gour- 
met farę, in addition to morę mundane items 
and less exotic food. You don't have to know 
that Sugarbush ski area is nearby to realize 


you're in a well-heeled vacation community. 
Just up the road in Moretown, the Moretown 
Storę offers a morę modest array of groceries, 
magazines, rental videotapes, and handy 
items like gloves and bandannas. Suddenly, 
you're out of the ski belt. 

To learn morę about the history and folk- 
lore of Vermont's country Stores, pick up a 
copy of The General Storę in Vermont, an 
Orał History by Jane Beck, available for 
$7.50 through the Vermont Folklife Center 
in Middlebury, VT 05753. To learn morę 
about country Stores today, drive to the cen¬ 
ter of just about any Vermont village and 
stop in. Quite often, the morę isolated the 
village, the morę interesting the storę. Try 
Dan and Whit's in Norwich for one of the 
best. 


A Heritage of Culture 


hen Horace Fairbanks gave his 
community the St. Johnsbury Ath- 
enaeum, he was not only donating 
an architectural and cultural trea- 
sure, but continuing a remarkable Vermont 
tradition. 

Fairbanks was a former govemor and cap- 
tain of industry — the nephew of the founder 
of Fairbanks Scalę, the first company to 
make and mass-produce the platform scalę. 
He built the AthenaeunTs elegant Victorian 
library in 1871, and in 1873 added a gallery, 
Hlling it with his own notable collection of 
American paintings, including Albert Bier- 
stadt's sweeping "Domes of Yosemite." 

Then, like many Vermonters before and 
after, he gave it to his town for the benefit of 
all. The landmark structure, with its gra- 
cious 19th-century ambiance, remains an in- 
tegral part of St. Johnsbury's cultural life 
today, as does the impressive Fairbanks Mu- 
seum, the legacy of another Fairbanks. 


Vermonters have always felt it important 
to cultivate the mind as well as tend the 
crops — or, in today's metaphor, the skiers, 
microchips or Holsteins. The state's history 
is rife with successful native sons and daugh- 
ters who helped their communities by build- 
ing handsome libraries such as those in 
Ludlow, Chester, Woodstock, and Vergennes, 
to name a few. That spark of generosity con- 
tinues, fueling musie, art and culture in doz- 
ens of places. 

Though smali in size, Vermont has always 
been large in mind and spirit. 

For Morę Information: A good guide to Ver- 
monCs many museums and galleries is Vermont 
Museums, Galleries and Historie Buildings, avail- 
able for $5.95 in many museums and bookstores 
or from the Vermont Museum and Gallery Alh- 
ance, (802) 985-3344. It gives a county-by-county 
listing of interesting places to visit. Vermont Life's 
Calendar of Events, in each issue, is filled with 
listings of community arts events. 
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Top, the generał storę in Irasburg. Right, the St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum, built in 1871 and still a 
rich cultural resource for Yermonters. The Ben- 
nington Battle Monument, above, seen from one of 
Vermont's looeliest streets, Monument Avenue in 
Old Bennington. Old Bennington is one of many 
hilltop oillages that were town centers before the 
coming of the railroads. Commerce subsecjuently 
moved to the oalleys. 
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Middlebury, top, is a good example of a 
town with a thrwing, long-used com- 
mercial center. Above, one of Burling¬ 
ton' s newer structures reflects an older 
part of the city's architectural heritage. 
Right, Strafford's Town House, perhaps 
the grandest, most-photographed town 
hall in Yermont. 
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TOWN LIFE 


Townscapes, Cityscapes 


reservationists and architects give 
formal names to thcir styles, but 
what we notice about Vermont's 
smali cities and towns is how attrac- 
tive, warm, eclectic and personal they are. 
Old-fashioned thriftiness, strong attachment 
to heritage and history, and some lucky cir- 
cumstances have saved many of Vermont's 
19th and early 20th century city buildings to 
live on with new uses. 

As a result, the State Capital of Montpelier; 


Town 


f one had to choose (certainly a thank- 
less, probably hopeless, task) the one 
thing that symbolizes Vermont towns 
and villages, what would it be? Chances 
are most Vermonters would settle for their 
town hall — and chances are, if they were 
gathcred in it to vote the ąuestion, you'd get 
a lively argument. 

Although the function of town halls is 
similar, their appearance, at least in Ver- 
mont, varies radically from town to town. 
They run the gamut from simple to singular, 
modest to stately. These are but a few of the 
most outstanding: the tiny town hall in 
Guildhall in the northeastern corner of Ver- 
mont; Strafford's famous Town House, an 
icon of clean lines and churchly eloąuence; 
Hardwick's resonant hall, which vibrates 
each summcr with the sounds of the Crafts- 
bury Chamber Players; Moretown's simple 
but elegant Greek Revival hall, newly re- 
stored; Brandon's big, stately, red-brick hall, 


centers of commerce such as Middlebury, 
Brattleboro, Brandon and St. Albans; former 
mili towns such as Winooski and Vergennes, 
and even Burlington, the state's largest city, 
have maintained expressive personalities all 
their own. Surviving time and fads, their 
character has endured, like the attractive red 
brick and handsome local Stones, from gran- 
ite to siatę, that adorn many of their build¬ 
ings. And the pleasure they bring us has, 
thankfully, endured as well. 


Halls 


with its łonie columns; the plain white, two- 
doored meeting house in Winhall; Town- 
shend's brick Colonial Revival hall. 

Thanks to local pride, such buildings have 
endured, been rcpainted and restored. As life 
seems to spin at an increasingly dizzying 
pace, these distinctive buildings remain a 
comforting anchor at the center of many 
towns, still uscful, whether for serving meals 
to the elderly, selling fishing licenses, regis- 
tering deeds, or hosting wedding receptions. 
They are part of what happens, part of who 
we are. 


For Morę Information: The Vermont Divi- 
sion for Historie Preservation, Pavilion 
Building, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 828- 
3226, has a wealth of information on Ver- 
mont’s historie buildings, from churches to 
barns and homesteads. 
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Town Meeting 


ears before Vermont achieved state- 
hood in 1791, Vermonters had figured 
out how to govern themselves: They 
gathered to make community deci- 
sions at town meetings. Today, 218 towns 
still meet the old-fashioned way, calling resi- 
dents together on the Hrst Tuesday in March 
to vote on everything from budgets and boil- 
ers to dump trucks — or dumping selectmen. 
Town meetings have changed from the old 
days. Posts such as fence viewer have be- 
come ceremoniał, many people cannot attend 


because of work schedules, and a lot of deci- 
sions are imposed, implemented or mandated 
from far beyond town lines. 

But town meetings still work, perhaps be¬ 
cause this is one place where democracy is 
immediate and local, which is to say conten- 
tious, funny, interminable, spiteful, reward- 
ing, and most of all, real. Face to face, in 
overheated school gyms or drafty old town 
halls, amidst the aroma of church lunches 
and homemade pies, a sense of community 
can still be found. 


Churches 


C hurches are perhaps Vermont's most 
ubiąuitous landmark, giving form 
and focus to village and city greens. 
They are like time machines. Simply 
to enter the Rockingham Meeting House, 
Richmondu Old Round Church, the Old 
West Church in Calais, or any of a score of 
other such buildings around the State, to 
stand in the elear, eloąuent light of their 
finely proportioned interiors and sense the 
care, restraint, and order that went into their 
construction is to learn volumes about the 
faith of our fathers. 


Town 


C hartered in 1830, the St. Johnsbury 
Town Band is one of the oldest in 
the nation, and it embodies the long- 
standing musical tradition of many 
Vermont communities. The band has 50 vol- 
unteer members who put their hearts, not to 
mention their breath, into its tubas, trum- 
pets, flutes and trombones. 

St. Johnsbury firefighter Richard Reed has 
been with the band for 30 years, but he's still 
upbeat about playing his trombone with fel- 


One of the early masters of high-style 
church construction was Lavius Fillmore, a 
house joiner from Bennington. Three of Ver- 
mont's most notable churches, all from the 
early 1800s, are his handiwork: the Old First 
Church in Bennington, the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Middlebury, and the East 
Poultney Baptist Church in Rutland County. 
Many lesser-known builders shared his aspi- 
rations, and their reverent craftsmanship 
(and personal building ąuirks) in wood, brick 
and stone gave glory not only to the Creator, 
but to Vermont's cities and countryside. 


Bands 


Iow band members, from high schoolers to 
senior citizens. Together, they bring Sousa 
marches, jazz and show tunes, and tradi- 
tional band pieces to appreciative summer 
crowds at Monument Sąuare every Monday 
at 8 p.m. During the winter, they move in- 
doors to play in churches and schools. 

"We enjoy entertaining the people/' Reed 
says. "We do it as a community service, but 
also because, basically, it's a lot of fun and 
Camaraderie." 
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Vermont's political traditions live on ał 
town meeting in Bakersfield, top , as they do 
in morę than 200 other towns in the State. 
Above, the East Poultney Baptist Church, 
one of Vermont's outstanding old churches. 
Left, a summer concert in Rutland's Main 
Street Park. 
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Above, Craftsbury Com- 
mon, the quintessential 
Vermont green — high, 
wide, and beautiful. 
Right, Saltash Inn in 
Plymouth Union. The 
State has a great oariety 
of places to stay, from 
sumptuous country inns 
to bed and breakfasts. 
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A Stałe of Greens 


f one were to distill the essence of the 
classic village green, chances are it 
would look a lot like Craftsbury Com- 
mon. 

Located on a high plateau surrounded by 
rolling hills and distant peaks, Craftsbury's 
green is a tranąuil picture framed entirely in 
white, hung amidst nature's vast hall of sea- 
sonal art. It is no museum piece, though. 
Surrounded by clapboarded homes, the 
United Church, Craftsbury Academy, Ster- 
ling College and the local post office, it is a 
town center, used for concerts, ski marathon 
starts, school sports, Little League games, 
weddings and antiąue shows. It constantly 
reflects the activities of this energetic town. 

Vermont's cities and towns offer green vi- 
sions of every shape and size: maple-arbored 
urban greens such as St. Albans' Taylor Park 
and Rutland's Main Street Park; smali, 
fenced-in valley greens such as Weston's ; 


Resting 


ack when travel through Vermont 
was a wearying, bone-jarring, and 
sometimes perilous adventure, inns 
were havens for a meal, a glass of 
spirits, a warm hearth in winter, and com- 
panionable refuge. Today, visitors still seek 
refuge, but for different reasons: a getaway 
from work or urban bustle, a romantic inter- 
lude or ski vacation. Vcrmont's inns, gra- 
cious hotels, and bed and breakfasts are still 
providing haven. Thcir comforts have been 
updated, but their hospitality is as graciously 
old-fashioncd as ever. 

In a world where hotel chains brag about 
their predictability, Vermont's hostelries — 


hillside greens such as OrwelPs and Thetford 
HilPs; expansive greens like those in the 
centers of Fair Haven, Newbury, South Roy- 
alton, and Newfane. And then there is Chel¬ 
sea, which has two greens, caused when new 
buildings went up in the middle of what was 
once a single, larger common. 

Though a few of the earliest village greens 
were animal impoundments, most of the 
classic town commons were created in the 
late 1700s and early 1800s by settlers nos¬ 
talgie for their home villages in Southern 
New England. Often a landowner — hoping 
to attract municipal dcvelopment to inerease 
the value of his land — donated the space. 
Greens took on greater importance toward 
the end of the 19th century, when settle- 
ment patterns had become firmly established 
and cities and towns sought to beautify their 
appearances. A century later, Vermont is m- 
deed a State with greens to envy. 


a While 


elegant Victorian mansions, restored farm 
houses and logging camps, former country 
estates — have madę a virtue out of being 
different. Many are historie. The Dorset Inn, 
for example, has hosted visitors for almost 
two ccnturies. In such places, enthusiastic 
modern-day innkeepers kecp history and hos¬ 
pitality alive. 

For Morę Information: The Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce publishes a brochure listing Vermont 
inns and bed and breakfasts. It’s entitled Vermont 
Country Inns, and is available through local 
chambers and the Vermont Travel Division, 134 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 828- 
3236. 
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The Vermont 


estled against the hilly backdrop of 
Montpelier's Hubbard Park, the 
Vermont State House has been 
called the most charming capitol 
building in the United States. It has been 
home to the winter sessions of Vermont's 
Citizen legislators sińce 1859. 

With its rural setting, simple Grecian 


Freedom 


ermont's motto, "Freedom and Un¬ 
ity," was supposedly coined by our 
first governor, Thomas Chittenden; it 
appears as part of the epitaph on his 
tombstone, and it is the inscription on the 
Great Seal of Vermont, designed in 1778 by 
Ira Allen. It's a great motto for Vermont be- 
cause it neatly sums up two important 
themes in our life as a State: personal inde- 
pendence and community life. 

Yermonters have always prized their inde- 


State House 


style, granite structure and gilded dome 
(once colored red), the State House is at once 
elegant and unpretentious, stately and yet 
accessible. Though our lives — and laws — 
have become morę complex, the State House 
seems to stand as a simple reminder that all 
Vermonters have a place to be heard and rep- 
resented. 


pendence: the right and freedom to be who 
they are, on their own land, in their own 
terms. But they've also long known the truth 
of interdependence: the virtues of helping 
one another and the value of community. 

If freedom is the hill farm, the single 
lonely light against the night, then unity is 
the village green, the fund-raising party held 
for a sick neighbor or to repair the church 
steeple. Freedom and Unity: Yermont's ex- 
perience is that it takes both to make a State. 


and Unity 


The Morgan Horse 


ike all States, Vermont has its collection 
of official symbols: the State flower (red 
clover), the State insect (honeybee), 
the State tree (sugar mapie), the 
State bird (hermit thrush). 

But one of these has become something 
considerably morę. The State animal, the 
Morgan horse, is among the most famous 
and beloved breeds anywhere. 

The Morgan's story — from the breed's 
origins in the late 18th century through its 
long service on Vermont's smali farms, its 
Civil War valor, and its resurgence today — 
is intimately linked with Vermont's 200 
years of history. 


For Morę Information: Montpelier is so 
smali and the State House dome is so 
golden that the building, on State Street, is 
easy to find. Open Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. to 
4:15 p.m. Free guided tours Monday-Friday, 
July 1-October 12, 10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., and 
on Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. There is 
also a gift shop with Yermont items. 

The best place to see Morgan horses is at 
the University of Vermont Morgan Horse 
Farm in Weybridge, near Middlebury. Open 
daily, May 1-October 31, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
with tours every hour on the hour, (802) 
388-2011. 
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The Long Trail reaches its highest point as it trav- 
erses the Chin on Mt. Mansfield, above; to the 
west is Lakę Champlain. Left, a moose crosses 
Baldwin Creek near Bristol. Right , a spruce 
grouse , one of the State's endangered species, in 
Ferdinand. Part of the beauty of Vermont is that 
naturę is close at hand. Watching a deer feed or a 
beaoer swim near its lodge, we know we are a part 
of a larger, connected unioerse and that how we 
live touches everything around us. 




















Trails 


hroughout Vermont there are places 
where one can step out of the main- 
stream and simply walk away from 
it all, into the woods. The most fa- 
mous of these, the uniąue 265-mile-long 
"Footpath in the Wilderness" known as the 
Long Trail, winds its way across the tops of 
the Green Mountains, from Massachusetts to 
Canada. 

Perhaps no legacy is less heralded and 
morę appreciated than Vermont's trail Sys¬ 
tems. They consist of a mix of old logging 
roads, unused roads and abandoned raił beds, 
established hiking trails and newly con- 
structed modern recreation paths, a total es- 
timated at 5,000 miles. 

Their users are eąually varied, from hunt- 
ers and hikers to cross-country skiers, snow- 
mobilers, runners, mountain bikers and 
horseback riders. The Long Trail is the old- 
est, highest and most rugged, the Pawlet- 
West Rupert raił bed one of the newest, and 
Burlington's nine-mile recreation path easily 
the most popular. Old or newly fashioned, all 
our trails are resources that lead us closer to 
naturę, winding through the heart of Ver- 
mont's heritage. 

For Morę Information: To leain about hiking, 
where and how to enjoy Vermont’s mountains, 
the best views and the best trails, contact the 
Green Mountain Club, 43 State St., Montpelier, 

VT 05602, (802) 223-3463. The GMC oversees the 
Long Trail and publishes excellent guide books. 

For information on starting local trails and rec¬ 
reation paths, contact the Vermont Trails and 
Greenways Council at the State Forests, Parks and 
Recreation Department in Waterbury, (802) 244- 
8713. 

The Vermont Audubon Center on Route 116 in 
Hinesburg, (802) 434-3068; the Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science in Woodstock, (802) 457-2779; 
and the Montshire Museum in Norwich, (802) 

649-2200, offer a variety of naturę and wildlife-re- 
lated programs. For children, try the Discovery 
Museum in Essex function, which has resident 
wild animals kids can obserwe at close rangę. 
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For Morę Information: Information on all 
State parks and on access to lakes and riv- 
ers is on the back of the official State Travel 
Map, available from the Vermont Travel 
Division, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602, (802) 828-3236, and at Vermont Wel- 
come Centers and Interstate rest areas. The 
Department of Forests, Parks and Recrea- 
tion, (802) 244-8711, also has brochures and 
Information. A good guide to Vermont riv- 
ers is the AMC River Guide: Vermont, New 
Hampshire, available in bookstores or from 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 foy 
Street, Boston, MA 02108. 



The vieu> from Camel's Hump, 
top left, is of mountains and 
hills in all directions. Above, 
fly-fishing on the White River. 
Left, Lakę Elmore State Park. 
Vermont began creating State 
forests in 1908, and followed 
ivith State parks in 1921. Today 
the state's recreation lands en- 
compass 170,000 acres of State 
forest and 45 State parks, from 
Maidstone in the far reaches of 
the Northeast Kingdom to the 
tops of Vermont's highest 
mountains. 
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Mountains 


tanding atop CamePs Hump, you can 
see why Vermont is named the Green 
Mountain State. To the west, the 
Champlain Valley presents a narrow 
strip of lowland beside long, silver Lakę 
Champlain. The rest of the State is rangę 
upon rangę of mountains: a jumble of hills, 
peaks, valleys and morę hills. 

Vermont has been shaped by those moun¬ 
tains in every conceivable way. They are our 
weathermakers, roadblocks, playgrounds for 
light and shadow, hikers and skiers. In Ver- 
mont, mountains and hills fili people's lives 
as well as their views. 

The Adirondacks may be higher, New 
Hampshire's mountains morę rugged, but 
Vermont is mountains. Here, mountains are 
our neighbors, not some distant cousin. 

Peaks decided where our roads went and 
where we lived and farmed. And they shaped 
our politics: For years, the unofficial "moun¬ 
tain rule ,/ dictated that Vermont's Republi- 


can governors would come from east of the 
main rangę one term, from west of it the 
next. 

The mountains no longer rule our politics, 
but they continue to shape us in subtler 
ways. They send us snów and water, they 
harbor wildlife, and are the giant canvas on 
which naturę paints the seasons. From 
mounts Equinox and Ascutney in the south 
to the majestic ridge lines of Mt. Mansfield 
and Jay Peak in the north and the distinctive 
knobs of Lakę Willoughby's mounts Pisgah 
and Hor, we feel their presence. 

Today, we mostly think of mountains as 
geographic landmarks, yet they still shape 
our spirits, uplifting our wonder and appreci- 
ation of naturę, raising our concerns about 
acid rain, spurring us into efforts to protect 
them. 'The Gods of the hills are not the 
Gods of the valleys," Ethan Allen said a long 
time ago. Vermont's mountain yisions, as 
ever, remain also a reflection of ourselves. 


Ribbons Through the Hills 


T he White River begins in the state's 
heartlands, fitting for a stream that 
gives heart to the notion that rivers 
should be clean, beautiful — and 

used. 

The White is a shimmering thread 60 
miles long that ties together some of Ver- 
mont's prettiest valleys. Undammed 
throughout its length, it trickles off the east- 
ern flanks of the Green Mountains in Han¬ 
cock and Granville, picking up brooks along 
the way until it meets its three main 
branches near the Windsor County towns of 
Bethel and Royalton. By the time it flows 
southeast into the Connecticut at White 
River Junction, it is a big, powerful river. 


The White is not Vermont's longest water- 
course — 100-mile Otter Creek has that dis- 
tinction. But throughout its winding, 
occasionally tumultuous path, the White is a 
river that shares in the lives of the towns 
along its banks, sharing also the ideals we 
hołd for all rivers. With its gravel bottom 
and numerous broad ledges, it has fine har¬ 
bor for trout and bass, excitement for pad- 
dlers, lazy floating for tubers, and swimming 
holes galore. 

Whether sheathed in ice in winter, silted 
and roaring in spring, or serene and inviting 
in summer and fali, the ceaseless flow of the 
White reminds us of the value of all our riv- 
ers. 













Wilderness 


T he very first Vermonters flat-out 

hated wilderness. They wanted land 
that was tamed and cleared for 
farms. But as wild land has disap- 
peared across the country, it has come to be 
morę valued. In Vermont, wild land — 
whether officially designated as wilderness or 
not — is important to every Vermonter be- 
cause it offers a sense of the unfettered free- 
dom (and, to tell the truth, occasional 
wildness) that inhabits the Vermont soul. 

Vermont now has six official wilderness 
areas totalling morę than 59,000 acres. Scat- 
tered through Green Mountain National For- 
est, they include some of the state's most 
striking forests, brooks, waterfalls, and wet- 
lands. But there are many other wild lands in 
Vermont, most of them in the far northern 
part of the State, part of what botanists cali 
the Northern Forest, which stretches across 


Maine, New Fiampshire, and upstate New 
York as well as Vermont. 

At Bristol Cliffs Wilderness Area near Bris¬ 
tol on Route 116 in Addison County, a huge 
escarpment offers a 50-mile view and the 
chance to observe peregrine falcons and other 
birds of prey. Farther south, in Bennington 
County near Manchester and routes 11 and 
30, is the lacy and beautiful Lye Brook Falls, 
a series of cascades descending several 
hundred feet in a pristine mountainside for¬ 
est. Vast tracts of woodland, hundreds of spe- 
cies of wildlife, upland bogs as fresh as the 
day they were created, and morę abound in 
Vermont's surprising wilderness areas. A fine 
view of hundreds of sąuare miles of it may 
be had from Baker Peak, near Danby. Appro- 
priately, you'11 have to walk, sometimes for 
several miles, to get to any of these spots. 
The walk is worth it. 


Lakes and Ponds 


ermont is probably the only State in 
which you can be in a Little Mud, 
Ticklenaked, find a Duck, run into a 
Warden, end up in a Spectacle, and then 
be taken to South America — or Halfway, at 
least. 

Despite all the activity, you'd still be in 
Vermont because these are just some of the 
state's whimsically named bodies of water. 
Mountains pervade our traditional landscape 
images, but ponds and lakes reflect another 
side of life here. They give us swimming and 
boating, ice fishing, skiing and ice skating. 
And, often enough, contentment. 

Big man-made lakes like Whitingham and 
Somerset in the very Southern part of the 
State join Echo and Amherst, Dunmore and 
St. Catherine, Elmore and Joe's Pond as rec- 
reation centers each summer. Public access 
areas and private camps give Vermonters and 
visitors entry to their cool, elear waters. And 


in the myriad lakes and ponds of northeast- 
ern Vermont — Vermont's own lakę country 
— a rugged, wilderness feeling rises like a 
mist from the cold waters of Caspian and 
Willoughby, from Newark Pond, Long Pond, 
and Averill Lakę. Lakes and ponds have 
seeped deeply into our idea of what Vermont 
is, and should be. 

The Washington County town of Wood- 
bury has the most lakes and ponds of any 
town in the State — 23. 


For Morę Information: Green Mountain 
National Forest, Box 519, Rutland, VT 
05701, has Information on Vermont’s feder- 
ally designated wilderness areas. The Au- 
tumn 1987 Vermont Life contains a guide 
to the state’s national forest wilderness 
areas, complete with maps. 














Vermonł is dotted with lakes and ponds, 
such as Echo Lakę , left, in Tyson. Sec- 
łions of wilderness like Green Mountain 
National Forest's 6,720-acre Big Branch 
area in Mt. Tabor protect peaks like 
Baker Peak, below. The view from Baker , 
which reoeals Route 7 winding through 
the valley and the Taconic Rangę beyond, 
also demonstrates how close Vermont 
wilderness can be to civilization. 
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It is misleading to assume that the flow- 
ering of the arts in Vermont has hap- 
pened only recently. Artist Walton 
Blodgett, who painted "Camel's Hump," 
above, was one of a group of artists who 
lived in the Stowe-Morrisville area in the 
1940s, and his work can still be seen in 
Stowe. Larry Gordon, third from right, 
leading the Bayley-Hazen Singers, is a 
modern-day singing master who has done 
much to revive Vermont hymns of the 
18th century. 
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Artists and Writers 



hat good are artists and writers, 
anyway? Art, you might say, but- 
ters no parsnips. And yet from the 
earliest days, artists and writers 
have traveled through Vermont, setting down 
on paper and canvas what they saw. 

The result has been a glass held up in 
which Vermonters can view themselves and 
their land. Nearly 2,500 artists and innumer- 
able writers now cali Vermont home, and the 
number is increasing. 

Morę often than not, their work is shaped 
by the op’en skies and clean light of the 
Green Mountains. Groups of artists came to 
Manchester in the 1930s and helped found 
the Southern Vermont Art Center there. At 
Jeffersonville in the 1940s and '50s, a coterie 


of painters sprang up ; some of their works 
are still shown at the Mary Bryan Art Gal- 
lery in Jeffersonville. In recent years, the 
Vermont Studio Center in Johnson has 
drawn artists from around New England. 

Vermont writers, especially poets, have 
gained national stature in the 20th century. 
Something about this hilly, rural land with 
its genuine traditions inspires lasting, heart- 
felt poetry. The work of Robert Frost, power- 
ful as it is, no longer offers the only genuine 
voice from the Green Mountains. Vermont 
State Poet Galway Kinnell, Vermont Poetry 
Society Poet Laureate William Mundell and 
many others offer independent voices that 
continue this significant strain of Vermont's 
literary traditions. 


Hill Songs 


I t's not widely realized, but Vermont has 
a long and important tradition of musi¬ 
cal excellence. In fact, some of the first 
musie madę in America was composed 
here in the Green Mountains by itinerant 
musie teachers known as tunesmiths. The 
tunesmiths, who included horseman Justin 
Morgan among their number, traveled from 
town to town, teaching singing and writing 
hymns as they went along. 

A modern-day singing master who has 
helped revive that old tradition is Larry Gor¬ 
don of Marshfield. He leads the Bayley-Ha- 
zen Singers, a group that sings many of the 
old tunesmith songs. Gordon also conducts 
several community choruses in central and 
northern Vermont and his choruses for years 
have provided top-quality concerts of musie 
by Bach, Mozart, Haydn, and Handel, in ad- 
dition to the native Vermont musie he has 
revived and promoted with such devotion. 

Gordon is but one member of a dedicated 
breed throughout the State. Yermont's musi- 
cians bring a diverse rangę of musie to our 
ears, from plainchant to modern polyphony, 


from the Bayley-Hazen Singers to the 
Blanche Moyse Chorale, the Baroąue Court, 
the Oriana Singers, North Country Chorus 
and the Barre Choraleers. 

One measure of Vcrmont's musical heri- 
tage is the continued vigor of the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, an unusually talented 
aggregation of classical musicians for a smali 
State. Another measure is the wealth of mu¬ 
sie available throughout the year, some of it 
of world-class ąuality. Dance and theater are 
also widely available, with unusual groups 
like the Bread & Puppet Theatre in Glover 
augmenting the offerings of local theater 
groups and summer stock troupes in Weston, 
Dorset, Putney, and elsewhere. 


For Morę Information: The Yermont Coun- 
cil on the Arts, 136 State Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602, (802) 828-3291, has information 
on all forms of art in Vermont. The Ver- 
mont Life Calendar of Events has listings 
for the State’ s many cultural offerings, from 
Bach to reggae, pottery to puppets. 
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Covered Br id ges 


B uilt with a very simple purpose in a 
very practical style, today Vermont's 
114 covered bridges span not only 
rivers but centuries. 

There are morę covered bridges in Ver- 
mont than in all the rest of the New England 
States combined, and over the decades they 
have become a cherished part of our land- 
scape. They are sacred relics, relics that still 
perform a needed task — as became painfully 
evident when the Windsor-Cornish covered 
bridge was closed for repairs a few years ago, 
temporarily blocking off a vital link across 
the Connecticut River. 


Longfellow described them poetically as 
"brief darkness leading from light to light." 
They were covered not to keep snów off — 
snów had to be shoveled onto the deck for 
sleighs in winter — but to keep the beams 
and arches sheltered from the weather. Their 
longevity and practicality (there are tales of 
bridges floating undamaged downriver in- 
stead of being wrecked in floods) are being 
re-examined today because wooden bridges 
are relatively cheap to build. 

The locations of Vermont's covered bridges 
are shown on the Vermont Travel Map, 
available free throughout the State. 


Folk Arts 



ilfred Guillette has been fiddling 
around most of his life — about 65 
of his 77 years to be exact. So if you 
want someone in tune with the old- 
fashioned, toe-tapping, dance-inspiring tradi- 
tion of violin playing, Guillette is your man. 
Born on a farm in Derby, where he still lives, 
he learned fiddling from his dad. 

Today the entertainment options for Ver- 
monters are many, but there's still plenty of 
time and spirit left for fiddling, thanks to 
people like Guillette and the Northeast Fid- 
dlers' Association, which provides inspira- 
tion — as well as contests and concerts — 
for a new generation. By keeping the tunes 
and techniąues alive, they're helping pre¬ 
serze a Yermont musical tradition. 


Quilts are not only part of Vermont's heri- 
tage and history, but part of the fabric — lit- 
erally — of its people's lives. In their ąuilts, 
Vermonters often left behind a record of life 
in this State. They are part and parcel of the 
tradition of using it up, wearing it out, mak- 
ing do or doing without. Only in recent years 
has the generał public come to regard ąuilts 
as anything other than bedcovers. 

A ąuilt is also a testimonial to its maker 
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— to his or her vision, artistry and skill. It is 
its maker's legacy to succeeding generations, 
saying in the plainest words possible: "I was 
here ; I created something; I leave it to you; 
care for it well. 7 ' 

Every summer the Vermont Quilt Festival, 
one of New England's largest, is held at Nor- 
wich University in Northfield. This year the 
festival is scheduled for July 11-14 in Nor- 
wich's Plumley Auditorium. If you're a ąuilt 
fancier — or if you simply want to see the 
best examples available of an unusual and 
beautiful art form — it's an event not to be 
missed. — Richard Cleveland 

Chairman, Vermont Quilt Festival 

For Morę Information: The yermont Folklife 
Center in Middlebury, (802) 388-4964, covers yer¬ 
mont crafts and musie. The State has two non- 
profit craft centers: Frog Hollow, Middlebury, 

(802) 388-3177; Windsor House, Windsor, (802) 
674-6729. The Champlain yalley Festival, August 
2-4 at Kingsland Bay State Park on Lakę Cham¬ 
plain in Ferrisburgh, guarantees a smorgasbord of 
good folk musie. 

For morę information on fiddling, contact the 
Northeast Fiddlers Association, care of Fred 
Commo, 293 Colchester Road, Essex Junction, VT 
05452, or attend the annual fiddlers contest at the 
Barre Auditorium this September 27-28. 
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Built in 1820 and still in daily use, the 
two-lane Pulp Mili Bridge in Middlebury , 
top, spans Otter Creek. Left, Amber Dens- 
more of Chelsea with a cjuilt that depicts 
events in her life and that of her husband, 
Sabin. In 1988, she won a National En- 
dowment for the Arts Heritage Fellowship. 
Above, fiddler Wilfred Guillette plays in 
his trademark style — with feet tapping. 
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Scenie Roads 


S ome have names, some have numbers. 
Some are smooth sailing, morę are 
rough riding. Nothing defines Ver- 
mont better than its roads, many of 
which make getting there an experience, not 
just a drive. 

You'11 take the high road? Try Interstate 
89 between White River Junction and Bur¬ 
lington. It's widely regarded as one of the 
most scenie sections of interstate highway in 
the United States. Or perhaps you prefer a 
valley route: Vermont Route 100 wanders 
alongside the Green Mountains for morę 
than 200 miles between Stamford in the far 
Southern part of the State and its end in Or- 
leans County near the Canadian border. 
Winding from village to steepled village, it's 


probably Vermont's most characteristic smali 
highway and one of its most scenie. 

Want a forest drive? Try Kelley Stand 
Road, which traverses some of Vermont's 
highest mountain lands between East Arling- 
ton and West Wardsboro. A pastorał jaunt? 
Route 14 between Hardwick and Coventry 
passes through some of Vermont's most 
beautiful farmland, as does Route 22A from 
Fair Haven to Vergennes. A look down at 
Lakę Champlain? Try the steep, winding 
road up Mt. Philo in Charlotte or the view 
west from Route 36 east of St. Albans. 

And don't forget the state's thousands of 
miles of dirt road, but don't go in mud sea- 
son. 


Barns 


I or morę than 200 years, barns have 
been an integral part of the Vermont 
landscape. Even today, when many of 
them are no longer used for their 
original purposes, they remain prominent in 
the landscape, and in the popular image of 
what Vermont is. 

Why is the barn still so important to our 
image of Vermont when agriculture is no 
longer a way of life for most Vermonters? 
What do barns mean to us? 

Some of us admire their simple, straight- 
forward beauty. Barns, perhaps morę than 
any other type of building, speak the honest 
language of function and necessity, wearing 
their scars of failure as openly as their badges 
of prosperity. Like the legendary Vermont 
character, they are unpretentious, and are no 
morę and no less than the function they 
were built to serve. 

Many people admire Vermont barns for the 
extraordinary and largely forgotten crafts- 


manship that went into their construction — 
the enormous hand-hewn beams locked 
firmly together with the time-honored hard¬ 
ware of ingenuity and tradition. 

Barns can also have a morę personal value 
because they were built by our fathers, 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers, and were 
raised by the hands of scores of willing 
neighbors. And barns provide us with a 
three-dimensional record of our agricultural 
history, from the smali Yankee barns of early 
settlers to the enormous, multi-level dairy 
barns of the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries. 

Clearly, barns have value for reasons above 
and beyond their traditional farm function, 
even though they may now serve other uses. 
We need to consider their futurę. Perhaps we 
should start with a simple ąuestion: What 
would Vermont be like without barns? 

— Susannah Clifford Zirblis 

Yermont Division for Historie Preservation 
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For Morę Information: Wherever you go, 
don’t forget to bring along the official State 
Map and Touring Guide, available fiee from 
the Vermont Travel Division, 134 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 828- 
3236, and at Vermont Welcome Centers 
and Interstate rest areas. Vermont Life's 
Travel Vermont, a 136-page tour guide to 
the State, is available at bookstores and 
from Vermont Life for $14.95 plus postage 
and handling. There is also a companion 
tour map for Travel Vermont, available 
from Vermont Life for $2.95 plus postage. 
The Vermont Road Atlas, published by 
Northern Cartographic and available at 
bookstores and for $12.95 plus postage from 
Yermont Life, contains town-by-town maps. 


Above , a bicyclist crosses Orleans County near 
Troy on Route 100 , one of Vermont's most 
scenie roads. ]ay Peak is in the distance. Left, 
hayloft of a barn in the Addison County town 
of Panton , part of Yermont's 200-year-old agri- 
cultural heritage. 
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Hunting and Fishing 


ach November, thousands of Ver- 
monters, clad in orange, red-and- 
black, and motley, arise early, drink 
ąuantities of coffee, and trudge, 
armed, into the woods in search of deer. The 
annual deer season is one of the touchstones 
of real Vermont. Did you get your deer this 
year? 

Fewer Vermonters actually go deer hunting 
now, although the State Fish and Wildlife 
Department still sells morę than 90,000 
hunting licenses a year to residents, most of 
whom hunt deer. And the best deer camps 
still rev up the woodstove each November, 
break out the cards and the tali tales, and 
help pass woodland skills from one genera- 
tion to the next. 

Every spring, another time-honored Ver- 
mont tradition is acted out alongside the fro- 


zen banks of hundreds of chilly woodland 
streams: the Hrst day of trout season. Morę 
than 100,000 Vermonters buy licenses to par- 
ticipate. It's always in April, and usually 
cold, an early taste of spring that includes its 
own spectacular moments, such as the an¬ 
nual migration of rainbow trout, leaping up 
the falls of the Willoughby River in Orleans. 
Vermont author Howard Frank Mosher has 
called that event "an annual display rivaling 
any natural phenomenon in northern New 
England, including the fali foliage." 

Vermont's hunting and fishing traditions, 
though sometimes controversial, are linked 
to this state's rural pastimes and traditions. 
The statek best hunters and fishermen are 
usually intensely dedicated conservationists, 
closely in tune with the reality of forest and 
watershed, worthy of respect. 


Sugaring 


or six generations, the Vermont tra¬ 
dition of mapie sugaring has also 
been a family tradition with the 
Howrigans of Fairfield. Robert How- 
rigan, now 71, began helping his'dad drive 
horse teams to collect sap when he was four 
or five. Now, his children and grandchildren 
pitch in to help drive the horse teams — five 
in all — that they use to gather sap from 
some 11,000 taps. 

Howrigan, a dairy farmer, says sugaring 
helps make ends meet. But making syrup 
means a lot morę to him and others who do 
it than just making money. It taps into the 
cycle of the seasons, signals an end to winter 
hibernation, and chains us, willingly if wear- 
ily during the lengthening days, to the insis- 
tent dictates of the freeze-thaw cycle that 
determines when the sap flows. 

"Probably there's no thing that's morę sen- 
sitive to the weather," explains Howrigan. 


"Sap is different from other parts of farming. 
There's no tomorrow. You've got to get it or 
your buckets will overflow or freeze up." 

Howrigan tells a story of a friend who once 
joked, "Bob, you probably couldn't stand it if 
there was spring without sugaring." 

" 'Weil/ I said to him, 'I never had the 
choice.' " 


For Morę Information: A list of Vermont 
sugarhouses that welcome visitors during 
the sugaring season is available from the 
Vermont Department of Agriculture, (802) 
828-2500. The Agriculture Department also 
sells, for $1, a collection of mapie recipes. 

You can find out about hunting and fish¬ 
ing regulations by contacting the Vermont 
Department of Fish et) Wildlife in Water- 
bury, (802) 244-7331. 
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A hunter ambles through the 
fields of autumn , above. Left, 
the keys to grading mapie syrup 
are color and flavor. Fairfield's 
Robert Howrigan checks for just 
the right hue. There's only one 
way to determine flavor, and 
that is to taste. 
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Maintaining a 200-year-old tradition: Janet and Tim Angell with their children (from left) Matthew, Joseph and Amanda. 


Farming 


n April 25, 1791, John Gifford 
signed the deed that allowed him to 
settle and farm the rolling hillsides 
of what is now South Randolph. 
Two centuries later, Janet Angell proudly fol- 
lows in his footsteps: She is the seventh gen- 
eration of the same family to work the land, 
making her a living symbol of the state's 
farming heritage. 

She and her husband, Tim, milk a herd of 
50 Jerseys on their 410-acre spread, which 
they own with Janet's mother, Annę Spauld- 
ing. Farming is the only thing Janet and Tim 
ever wanted to do, and both find something 
special in knowing that their ties to the land 
are family ties as well. 

'Tor me, it's a dream come true to be 
farming here," says Janet, who took over the 
farm in 1986 from her father, Howard Wight. 
Being on the family homestead also has 
some advantages: "We know where the rocks 
are," she laughs. 

The business of dairy farming has had as 
many ups and downs lately as the local 
roads, but like many Vermont farmers, the 
Angells say they don't view what they do as 
simply a way of making a living. It's also a 
rewarding way of life, one that allows them 


to be with their three children and imbue 
them with an appreciation for work and fam¬ 
ily values. 

"I think we'd continue to farm even if it 
got really hard. Neither of us wants to do 
anything else," Janet says. 

Though the number of farms has declined 
in recent decades (only about 20 per cent of 
Vermont's land is now farmed) and most 
yermonters' lifestyles are growing less rural, 
farming's value seems to have grown in im- 
portance to us. The Angells, and all those 
who farm, have become morę than stewards 
of the land — they are stewards of our land- 
scape, traditions and ideals. 

For Morę Information: The Vermont Agńculture 
Department, 116 State Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602, can provide information on Vermont agri- 
culture and farm vacations. Fresh produce, much 
of it organically grown, is available at the state’s 
many farmer’s markets. Bilhngs Farm and Mu- 
seum in Woodstock, (802) 457-2355, focuses on 
Vermont rural life before the advent of the inter¬ 
na1 combustion engine. Shelburne Museum, (802) 
985-3344, and Shelburne Farms, (802) 985-8686, 
also examine Vermont’s agńcultural heritage. The 
Vermont Life Calendar of Events has hstings for 
the fairs and agńcultural field days held each 
summer and fali. 
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DI YERSITY 


A Diuerse People 


ecause of Vermont's largely white 
population we often forget the statek 
history of racial and ethnic diversity. 
The first Vermonters were Abenakis, 
who had substantial settlements on the Con¬ 
necticut and Winooski rivers, Otter Creek 
and, especially, close to the mouth of the 
Missisąuoi River near present-day Swanton. 
Though early settlers were largely Yankees 
of English and Scottish descent, there were 
black men and women in early Vermont and 
they, like the others, madę important and 
distinctive contributions. Beginning in the 
mid-1800s, several waves of immigrants from 
Europę came to ply the stone trades and 
work in the manufacturing and raił centers 
that sprang up around the State. 


Remarkable ethnic concentrations — Ital- 
ians, Swedes, Poles, Welsh, Irish and Scots — 
blossomed in and around cities such as Barre, 
Springfield, Windsor, Proctor and Rutland. 
Across the border in Quebec, Vermont 
beckoned to generations of French-Canadi- 
ans, who settled here to farm or ąuarry gran- 
ite, marble and siatę. The cultural legacies of 
all these people have taken root alongside 
the Yankees, and all Vermonters enjoy their 
contributions today in the realms of food, lit¬ 
eraturę, musie and art. 

For Morę Information: A good source for infor- 
mation on the rich ethnic history of the State and 
for genealogical research is the Vermont Historical 
Society, Pavilion Building, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 828-2291. 



A tale of Vermont dwersity written in landscape: In the hills of West Rutland , St. Bridget's Catholic Church looms over houses 
originally built for Irish cjuarry workers. The Irishmen built St. Bridget's from ]une f 1860 , to Nooember of 1861 , working nights 
after 12-hour days in the local marble cjuarries. 
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FOR V E R M O N T'S 200 th BIRTHDAY, GIVE 

VermontLife 

lilti 


VERM0NT BICENTENN1AL 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE YERMONT BICENTENNIAL 


F or birthdays, anniversaries or any special occasion, 
or to celebrate Yermont's 200th birthday, give sub- 
scriptions to Vermont Life Magazine, gifts that show 
your thoughtfulness all year long. 

Throughout the year you'11 be giving fascinating articles 
about Vermont's unique history, today's Yermont and 
where we are heading, as well as Vermont Life 's bountiful 
farę of great ideas for outings, reviews of country inns, 
delicious recipes and, as always, magnificent color pho- 
tography. 

To order subscriptions, cali toll-free: (800) 284-3243. Or 
write: Yermont Life, Dept. 200, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, 


VT 05602. WeTl send you attractive gift cards so you can 
announce your gift. 

The pleasure of Yermont will continue all year long, 
and that's a guarantee. 

Vermont Life Magazine Binder 
Vermont Life issues are great chronicles of Vermont's cul- 
ture and history. Collect and preserve yours in thib dura- 
ble forest-green binder stamped with Vermont Life 's name 
and Post Boy logo in gold leaf. Each binder holds 8 is¬ 
sues. Order by mail, or cali (802) 828-3241. Wi x 12, 
MGB025, $9.50 plus $3.00 postage and handling. 


VermontLife just $11.95 
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GRAB-BAG 

SPECIAL! 


Get EIGHT randomly 
selected back issues 
between Spring 1970 
and Winter 1989 


FOR ONLY 


(plus $3 postage) 

Sorry, at this price we can't 
fili specific issue recjuests. 


BACK ISSUE PRICE LIST 


1947 through 1949 
1950 through 1969 
1970 through 1989 


$25.00 ea.* 
$5.00 ea.* 
$2.50 ea.* 


(Postage and handling for orders under $10.00 add $3.00, 
$10.01 to $20.00 add $4.25, $20.01 to $30.00 add $5.00, 
and $30.01 or morę add $5.50.) 

The folloiving issues are sold out 
and no longer available: 

1947: Spring, Winter 
1948: Autumn 
1951: Autumn 
1953: Autumn, Winter 
1954: Spring, Summer, Autumn 
1955: Autumn, Winter 
1956: Autumn, Winter 
1957: Autumn 
1960: Spring, Autumn 
1961: Winter 
1963: Spring 
1964: Spring 
1982: Summer 
1987: Autumn 


Ouantities of some issues are very limited. 


Here's an opportunity for you to fili in the gaps in your collection of 
Vermont Life, or to get a copy of an issue you especially liked. Or try 
our Grab-Bag Special, see below. Offer expires August 22, 1991. 


GET THEM WHILE THEY LAST! 



Offer Expires: 

August 22, 1991 


IHHiH 


V/SA 

MasterCard 

■■m 



Phone orders: (802) 828-3241. 

Or use the handy order form at left. 
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Cows Just 
Winna Have Fun 


Some Obsewations on 
The Bovine Search for Pleasure 

By Noel Perrin 
Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


T here used to be — there still 
is — a motto on every can of 
Carnation evaporated milk. 
This milk is "From Con- 
tented Cows/ 7 it says. I believe it. 
Cows are a contented lot. 

It's hard to imagine a similar motto 
for any other domestic animal. Wool 
from contented sheep? Sheep are far 
too fretful and anxious for that. They 
also dislike having their wool re- 
moved. Eggs from contented chick- 
ens? Get real. Not one American 
chicken in 50 — probably not one in 
500 — enjoys her life much. Tm not 
saying some of them wouldn't if they 
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were allowed to sit on a few eggs in a 
nest once in a while, or take dust 
baths, raise chicks, scratch for bugs. 
But there'd still be trouble. Chickens 
are often mean to each other, stabbing 
low-ranking companions in the back 
with their sharp beaks. A hen-pecked 
chicken is not happy. 

Cows are happy. Cows have a gift 
for it. There's a big dairy herd in Nor- 
wich that seems to me to typify the 
bovine ability to enjoy life. There are 
about 80 cows in this herd: black-and- 
white Holsteins plus a few tan Jerseys 
and red Ayrshires. Cows are sociable 
animals, and mostly the whole 80 will 







































































































stay in the same part of whatever field 
they're in. 

But they are not, like sheep, com- 
pulsively gregarious. The very word 
"gregarious" belongs to sheep; the 
Latin grex, gregis means a flock. "Egre¬ 
gious" means out of the flock. 

With rare exceptions, sheep are 
never out of the flock; they'd always 
rather be right in the middle. But in 
that Norwich herd there are always 
egregious cows, and they have nearly 
always skipped off in search of plea- 
sure. 

The pasture the herd spends the 
most time in is bordered on one side 
by a plantation of red pines: tali young 
trees in tidy rows. On a hot afternoon, 
there will always be a cow or two lying 
half-hidden in the shady avenue be- 
tween each row. Tm pretty surę they 
enjoy the piney smell as well as the 
coolness. The pasture also contains a 
large circular pond, about 150 feet 
across. On any hot afternoon, there 
will be three or four cows in up to their 
knees. Then three or four morę up to 
their bellies, and maybe one or two up 
to the neck. They all look blissful. 
Meanwhile, the main herd, now down 
to perhaps 50 members, is nearby, bus- 
ily eating clover blossoms. Its mem¬ 
bers look pretty blissful, too. 

I don't say that cows are always 
happy, or that no cow ever seeks out 
trouble. Occasionally one does. Some 
years ago I knew a cow who came very 
close to being a masochist. She liked 
to wander, being egregious by temper¬ 
ament, and in order to go at all far she 
had to get through an electric fence. It 
hurts me just to think about the way 
she did it. She would walk up to the 
fence and bite the top wire. If the fence 
was on, she of course got a painful 
shock — and she would bellow with 
pain and back rapidly off. If the fence 
was not on, she would calmly push her 
way through it and set off to have ad- 
ventures. 

Furthermore, cows do get sick, and 
when they are sick they can be ąuite 
unhappy. Last year my biggest Here- 
ford caught pneumonia in the early 
winter, and the vet told me to give her 
a shot of penicillin twice a day for five 
days. 

The first shot was easy — she wasn't 
expecting it. I got no morę than a re- 
proachful look when I jabbed the 
needle into her rump. (And a true jab 
it was. Cowhide is thick. You have to 
push hard.) 

The second was a little trickier — 


she couldn't ąuite believe I was plan- 
ning to do that to her again. Right after 
she felt the needle, she pinned me to 
the side of the barn with one powerful 
shoulder. Not hard enough to crack a 
rib, or even to hurt much, just hard 
enough to let me know she was se- 



O ne day I went 
out to jeed hay and 
found the radio on — 
and I was pretty surę 
I hadn't left it on the 
night before. 

yerely displeased. As for the third 
through tenth, they were agony for 
both of us. I dreaded her dodges and 
pushes; she obviously spent most of 
the time between shots dreading the 
needle. 

And yet, the very day after the shots 
ended, she was a happy cow, chewing 
her cud in a sunny angle of the barn- 
yard, lying on half a bale of hay that I 
had brought out to be eaten, and that 
she had spread out and fluffed up to 
make a sort of pienie blanket. She con- 
cludcd, instantly and correctly, when 
I brought her a morning snack of grain 
and madę no attempt at an injection, 
that the ordeal was over. She looked 
charming, legs spread out on her hay 
bed, and the barnyard fresh with a six- 
inch fali of snów. 

The happiest farm animal I have per- 
sonally known, though, was a half-Jer- 
sey, half-Hereford steer named Erie. 
He enjoyed all the generał pleasures of 
cattledom, such as being able to focus 
so totally on a coffee can fuli of grain 
served to him in a galvanized bucket 
that you could do just about anything 


with him while he ate. Except maybe 
give him penicillin shots. I never tried 
that. Pick up one of your son's feet and 
check the bottom for splinters while 
he's eating an ice cream cone, and you 
will see at once how much less totally 
human beings are able to concentrate 
on gastronomie pleasures than cows 
are. 

But in addition to the generał plea¬ 
sures, Erie had some special to him. 
For example, at one time I kept a radio 
in my winter barn. Not for me to listen 
to while I was milking: Pve never kept 
milk cows. It was for me to listen to 
occasionally while I was cleaning out 
manure, and occasionally to turn on 
for the cows themselves. I have neigh- 
bors who believe that cows enjoy 
everything but baseball, and leave a 
barn radio on 24 hours a day. I 
wouldn't do that to a wart hog, let 
alone to my sweet-breathed, sweet- 
tempered, curly-haired Herefords. But 
I was curious to see if they liked radio 
at all, and every now and then Pd leave 
a musie program on for them. Some- 
times classical, sometimes rock. 

It was Erie, of course, who gave me 
the definitive proof that cows do like 
to catch a few shows. One day I went 
out to feed hay and found the radio on 
— and I was pretty surę I hadn't left it 
on the night before. As I say, I don't 
believe in subjecting a captive audi- 
ence to a whole night of noise. 

A few days later it was on again, and 
this time I knew I hadn't left it on. 
Next day, again. That night I went to 
the barn and watched from the hayloft, 
where I could see about half the 
ground floor of my little cow barn, 
with the radio on its high shelf clearly 
visible to the left. I also left one light 
on, which usually I don't. 

I expect by now you can see this 
coming. You know perfectly well that 
a 700-pound steer can't reach up with 
a hoof and turn knobs on an old radio. 
But he can reach up with his supple 
mouth, and Erie did. It cost me less 
than two hours of watching in the hay¬ 
loft to see him do it. 

The fact that he picked a particu- 
larly revolting talk show I hołd of no 
conseąuence. Erie clearly had figured 
out where the noise came from, and 
how to make it come. But of tuning I 
doubt if he had even the faintest con- 
cept. After all, he was only a cow. <^Oo 


When he’s not observing and cańng for cat- 
tle, writer Noel Perrin teaches English at 
Dartmouth College. 
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A Modern 
Niche for Some 
Old-Fashioned Skills 


Photographed by 
Glenn Russell 
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Bob Capwbianco and his Belgian 
draft horses Tom and Jake draw a 
log out of the woods. "I like the 
end result ivith horsessays Ca- 
pobiatico, "and I like working 
with them a great deal." Right, 
hamessing Jake for a day of work. 



A t six a.m. Bob Capobianco has al- 
ready brought his two work 
l. horses into the woods to water, 
feed and harness them in preparation for 
a day of logging. While they're digesting 
breakfast, he has time to sharpen saws, 
fell trees, and plan skid trails. When the 
horses are ready, he's ready. 

It's a centuries-old Schedule based on 
the prime form of locomotion in this 
partnership: horsepower. The mecha- 
nized skidder may be king now, pulling 
out nearly all the logs taken from Ver- 
mont's woods, but horses still occupy a 
smali spot from which technology has 
not yet been able to dislodge them. 

"There's a sort of niche for it," says 
Conrad Motyka, the state's director of 
forests, "a special place." 

The State Forest and Parks Depart¬ 
ment lists 45 loggers who work with 
horses, compared to about 400 who work 
solely with skidders and other eąuip- 
ment. Jack Dwyer, who compiles the 
listing, notes that many horse loggers are 
part time — like the one in the North¬ 
east Kingdom who is also a funeral di¬ 
rector — and that most probably use 
horses in conjunction with machinery. 

"People say you can't make any 
money at it," says Dwyer, "but the peo¬ 
ple who do it enjoy it and they can make 
what is for them a comfortable living." 

Or, as Capobianco puts it: "If I wanted 
to eam a lot of money, I wouldn't be a 
horse logger." 
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The limitations on skidding logs by 
horse: horse-logging operations need to 
be close to the landing areas where log 
trucks pick up the logs — horses gen- 
erally can't skid logs much morę than a 
ąuarter mile through the woods, they 
can't handle steep terrain and they work 
best on fiat ground or ground that slopes 
gently toward the landing. To be suc- 
cessful at it these days, loggers generally 
need some kind of eąuipment — a bull- 
dozer or a tractor with a blade on the 
front — in addition to horses. 

But certain factors keep horse logging 
going. First, there is the idea that a horse 
logger can work in tighter stands and do 
less damage to the land than someone 
driving a large skidder — although 
Professional foresters say that the varia- 
ble is not the machinery as much as the 
skill and care of the operator. There is 
also the interest of landowners who like 
the idea of horses working in their 
woods. And then there is the fact that 
some loggers simply like to work with 
horses. 

Capobianco, 34, has been logging with 
horses fuli time sińce 1986. He is un- 
doubtedly unusual among Vermont log¬ 
gers. As a boy he lived in North 
Providence, Rhode Island, in a house 
with a tiny, treeless back yard. He holds 
a bacheloTs degree in entomology and 
plant science, and he taught himself the 
art of horse driving from a book, starting 
by draping a hamess over a fence to 
leam its intricacies. He and his wife, 
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Above, Tom stiacks on 
some leaves as Capobianco 
prepares logs to be skidded. 
The basics of logging with 
horses are always the 
same: fell the tree, above 
left; limb it out; chain up 
the log, top right, and puli 
it out, left. Leaping over 
the logs while holding the 
reins on tums is part of the 
routine. In Capobianco's 
back pocket is a felling 
wedge. 
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Left, Capobiatico and Tom 
in the kind of tight quar- 
ters in which logger and 
horse often find themselves. 
Above, a lunch break for 
Tom. Capobianco, like 
most horse loggers these 
days, does use machinery 
— in his case a smali bull- 
dozer — to move logs on 
the landing, make roads 
and waterbars, and gen- 
erally do some of the heavy 
work that horse and man 
cannot. 
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Karen Johnson, and their two young 
children, Nick and Willa, live in a smali 
homestead they built in the abrupt hills 
of the Orange County town of Washing¬ 
ton, just off the electric power grid. 

Their income comes from logging, sugar- 
ing, and Karen's part-time work as a 
teacher. They use their horses to gather 
sap in the spring, to mow fields, to culti- 
vate their garden, to puli firewood and 
saw-logs from their woods. 

What Capobianco likes about what he 
does is being in the woods, the coopera- 
tive effort of man and animal, and the 
feeling that logging is a way of making a 
living that works in harmony with the 
environment. He believes in "low-im- 
pact" logging. He praises Vermont's 
mechanized loggers, but he's clearly 
proud of the work he and his horses do. 

Orange County forester Dave Paganelli 
cites Capobianco as the perfect example 
of someone who can make a living at 
horse logging: "He's in demand; he's 
built a reputation; he's done a good job 
for a lot of people, and the word is out." 

And it's what he likes to do. 'Tm in it 
for the long term," says Capobianco, "as 
long as Tm physically able." — J.C.L. 




Top, Capobianco and his horses, 
bought from Amish farmers in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, leave the 
woods after a long, muddy day of 
work. Above, stowing hamesses in 
the horse trailer on the job site. 
Left, Capobianco and Willy, a 
young horse he was training. 
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The Basin Harbor Club 

A Century of Tradition 
On the Shores of Lakę Champlain 

By Mark Pendergrast 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


B asin Harbor, a little scallop-shaped cove on Lakę 
Champlain in Ferrisburgh, is at the center of a part 
of the Champlain Valley that is rich in history and 
stunning in natural beauty. To the west lies the 
blue-green wali of the Adirondacks; the ridges of the Green 
Mountains form the eastem horizon, and in between the 
two ranges are the fiat, lush fields of Addison County and 
the blue waters of Lakę Champlain. 

The Basin Harbor Club is Basin Harbor, and has been 
for the morę than 100 years the Beach family has run this 
enclave. Located on 700 acres 20 miles south of Burlington 


Above, Basin Harbor's quiet cove and Lakę Champlain 
beyond. 


and 25 miles north of Fort Ticonderoga, life here is inten- 
tionally slow. It hasn't changed much in all the years the 
Beaches have run the resort. Guests return year after year, 
often insisting on the same cottage they have always had, 
even though there are 77 from which to choose. The fourth 
generation of the family now runs the place, with a fifth 
in training. Tradition is the operative word. 

Though his aunt Ardelia began renting rooms in the 
Homestead at Basin Harbor in 1886, it was really Allen 
Penfield Beach who had the vision to transform the prop- 
erty into the major family resort that it is. His grandchil- 
dren, Pennie and her younger brother, Bobby, remember 
"A.P." as a charismatic figurę who inspired devotion and 
a bit of awe. "He was only 5' 8"," Pennie remembers, "but 
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he had piercing blue eyes that could transfix you." 

It was A.P. Beach who built the 3,200-foot private air- 
strip for his guests, who oversaw construction of most of 
the cottages, who began to build the Olympic-sized tem- 
perature-controlled pool that was completed after his 
death in 1963. A.P. was always making deals, such as get- 
ting free end-pieces from Ver- 
mont Marble Company in 
Proctor for use as a patio next 
to the pool. He was also a 
photographer, painter, and 
woodworker. 

Morę than anything, 
though, A.P. Beach had a 
sense of place, tradition, and 
history. He realized that 
Basin Harbor had a central 
role in American history. 

During a skirmish in the War 
of 1812, his grandfather and 
namesake, Allen P. Beach, 
provided shelter at his nearby 
farm for the terrified Field 
family. A.P. Beach somehow 
found time to research and 
write a scholarly, entertain- 
ing history, Lakę Champlain as Centuries Pass , which he 
published privately in 1959. The book traces much of the 
history of Vermont as well as of Basin Harbor. 

A.P. passed the resort on to his son, Robert. Grandson 
Bobby, a builder and tinkerer, has inherited A.P/s passion 
for history. He and local diver/historian Art Cohn first 
talked about a museum of lakę history in 1984, and today 
the Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum is thriving. Lo- 
cated just outside the Basin Harbor Club on land donated 
by the Beaches, the museum offers a fascinating view of 
the lake's history, including a replica of the Revolutionary 
War gunboat Philadelphia, being built by volunteers (see 
page 15). Main exhibits are in a lovingly restored one-room 
stone schoolhouse, circa 1818. There is little ąuestion that 
A.P. would approve. 

The Beach historians have had rich materiał with which 
to work. The local Fort Cassin limestone, of which many 
of the Basin Harbor cottages are built, is riddled with some 
of the oldest marinę fossils in the world, about 450 million 
years old. They datę from a time when the land formed 
the bottom of a shallow tropical sea. Visitors who look 
closely can Hnd bits of coral, sea snails, and trilobites, 
which look like miniaturę horseshoe crabs. A complete 
whale skeleton was found in nearby Charlotte. 

The Champlain Valley, of course, saw much of the ex- 
citement in Vermont's morę than two centuries of history, 
and Basin Harbor was right in the middle of it. Before 
Europeans arrived, Indians of various tribes used the lakę 
for fishing and transportation. The first settlers, like the 
first explorers, were French, but the French and Indian 
Wars put an end to that era. The area was also contested 
by the later English settlers, and Ethan Allen's Green 


Mountain Boys madę several raids on the Vergennes 
homes and establishments of Yorkers. One poor dispos- 
sessed Yorker wrote: "Our Houses are all Brunt Down. 
The Girst Mili is All Put Down. The Mili Stones Brock 
and Throns in To The Crick . . . They Threatened to Bind 
some of us To a Tree and Skin us Alive." 

The lakę has its own rich 
history, from Indian canoes 
to steamboats and today's 
modern ferries and pleasure 
craft. It was the scene of im- 
portant battles in both the 
Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812. Among local 
sites where history was madę 
are Button Bay, where Bene- 
dict Arnold took shelter be¬ 
fore and after the battle of 
Valcour Island in 1776 (see 
page 10); Vergennes, eight 
miles upstream on Otter 
Creek, where the American 
"navy" that fought in the 
War of 1812 was constructed, 
and Mount Independence 
[VL, Summer 1990], further 
south on the lakę, opposite Fort Ticonderoga, which faces 
Vermont from the heights of the New York shore. 

Many aspects of Lakę Champlain's boating history are 
closely tied to Basin Harbor and the surrounding area. At 
the Lakę Champlain Martime Museum, the resort has rec- 
ognized this treasure trove of history. 

When Bobby Beach and Art Cohn began the museum, 
they didn't ąuite know what they were in for. People 
would approach them and say, 'Tve got this little boat up 
in the woods . . ." So they would go and retrieve the boats, 
and in the process hear wonderful stories about their build- 
ers. Soon they had enough for a separate building that 
houses the smali boat exhibit of birch bark canoes, Adi- 
rondack guideboats, rowboats, and smali sailboats. Read¬ 
ing the wonderfully researched descriptions is half the fun. 
A dugout canoe, for instance, was stable "only if you parted 
your hair straight." 

A "Button Island" 14-foot rowboat is there, built for 
Samuel Avery, who donated the land for Button Bay State 
Park. The boatbuilder, Bainbridge Bishop (1837-1905), was 
also the inventor of the "color organ," which displayed a 
rainbow of light through stained glass while being played. 

The cumulative lesson of the smali boat exhibit — that 
Vermont once had many local craftsmen turning out 
uniąue boats — is almost as impressive as the overall 
history lesson about the lakę that the museum conveys. 
It is difficult to imagine a better way to celebrate Ver- 
mont's Bicentennial than a visit to Basin Harbor, where 
the past and present blend. And in a Basin Harbor sunset, 
you can almost hear Bainbridge Bishop's color organ, e 


Free-lance writer Mark Pendergrast lives in Essex function. 



A trio of Beaches: Robert Jr., Robert Sr., and Pennie, in 
front of the Lodge at Basin Harbor. 
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Basin Harbor and 
The Champlain Yalley 


A stay at the Basin 
Harbor Club isn't 
l_ cheap, but when 
you consider the food, 
service, and locale, it's 
worth the splurge of 
about $100 daily per per¬ 
son, which includes all 
three meals. There is 
also a less expensive bed 
and breakfast ratę in May. 

You will get to rub 
shoulders with some of 
the beautiful people and 
old money of New York, 

Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, along with a 
sprinkling of Vermonters 
and others who have 
heard of the wonders of 
Basin Harbor. The 700- 
acre compound has its 
own private airfield, 
which is well-used, along 
with a beautifully main- 
tained 18-hole golf course, five tennis courts, a pri- 
vate marina and swimming area, naturę trails, an 
excursion boat, canoes, Sunfish, kayaks, an Olym- 
pic-sized swimming pool, volleyball, horseshoes, 
bicycles, croąuet, badminton, and shuffleboard. 
There is an extra charge for tennis, golf, bicycles, 
and boats. 

The American plan includes sumptuous dining, 
with a fantastic lunch-time buffet in the Ranger 
Room with every conceivable salad, cold cut, fruit 
and dessert. After a leisurely day of outdoor activ- 
ity, guests change to obligatory coats-and-ties and 
dresses for a formal dinner in the main dining 
area. Munchies and alternative dining are offered 
at the less formal Red Mili. There is dancing in 
the evening to Big Band musie (once a week, morę 
contemporary musie is offered). Children, pets, and 
families are welcomed, and parents can extend 
their pcace and quiet by taking advantage of activ- 
ity programs for children in the morning and late 
afternoon and evening, including separate dining 
for kids. 

Aside from the cottages, there are rooms in the 
two main buildings, the Lodge and Homestead. All 


rooms have private 
baths. Cottages can 
house from two to six 
people and each is 
uniąue, a legacy of spo- 
radic building. Cottage 
decor is simple and func- 
tional. The most popular 
cottage is Treetop; 
tucked into the woods, it 
has its own fireplace, 
two deck levels, and one 
and a half baths. Grey- 
stone, a four-bedroom 
stone cottage, is also 
very popular. 

For a less expensive 
visit, you can camp out 
at nearby Button Bay 
State Park and ride your 
bike, walk, or drive over 
to Basin Harbor to visit. 
The State park has a 
swimming pool and a na¬ 
turę walk out to a point 
with views of the bay and lakę. 

A few miles north is Kingsland Bay State Park, a 
day-use area for swimming and lakeside recreation. 
Every summer Kingsland Bay hosts the Champlain 
Valley Festival, a weekend of folk and traditional 
musie. This year's is August 2-4. 

The rich, fiat farmland surrounding Basin Harbor 
offers easy walking and biking opportunities. You 
can rent a canoe at the State park and put in at 
Dead Creek Wildlife Area for hours of birding and 
relaxation among the marshes. Visit the nearby 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum or Vergennes, 
the nation's smallest city (population 2 , 200 ), 
where the falls on Otter Creek are still magnifi- 
cent, though they turn electric turbines rather 
than grist and saw mills nowadays. Bixby Memo¬ 
riał Library houses a rich historie collection and 
there are shopping opportunities in town and at 
the Factory Marketplace at Kennedy Brothers. 

Elsewhere in the region are Middlebury, its col¬ 
lege and shops; the thriving city of Burlington; the 
sweeping view of the Champlain Valley from 
Mount Philo; the ferries of Lakę Champlain; Shel- 
burne Museum, and a host of other attractions. 


Basin Harbor Club, On Lakę Champlain, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491. Tel. (802) 475-2311. 

• B & B: May only, $45-$65 per person (double oc- 
cupancy). 

• American Plan: June 1 to October 1, $95-$ 150 
per person (double occupancy, three meals). Res¬ 
taurants open to public (formal and informal). 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Vergennes 
(Basin Harbor), VT 05491. Tel. (802) 475-2317. 

• Early-May through late-October; open daily, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Smali Craft Show, July 6-7. 

Button Bay State Park, RD 3, Box 570, Vergennes, 
VT 05491. Tej. (802) 475-2377. 

• May 24-October 14; camping, $9-$ 13.50; day use 
(10 a.m.-sunset), $ 1 -$ 1.50. 

Kingsland Bay State Park, Ferrisburgh, VT 05456. 
Tel. (802) 877-3445. 

• May 24-September 2; day use only (10 a.m.-sun¬ 
set), $ 1 -$ 1.50. 

For generał Information on the region, food, and 

lodging: 

Addison County Chamber of Commerce, 2 Court 
Street, Middlebury, VT 05753. Tel. (802) 388- 
7951. 
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A Summer Song 

North Danville's 
Lamp-Lit Hymn Sing 


Photographed by Alan L. Graham 


T wilight comes slowly to the northern Vermont 
town of North Danville in mid-summer. Some- 
times it's after 8 p.m. before dusk really begins 
to settle in. And by that time on the last Sunday 
of every summer month, lamps are glowing at the Old 
North Church, and voices are raised in song. 

The Lamplight Services and Hymn Sings at the Old 
North Church are part of life in this tiny community. They 
regularly draw 100 or morę people to the historie church, 
and provide a tranąuil window on the past for local people 
and visitors alike. 

Part of the reason for the popularity of the services is 
the church itself. Founded and built in 1832, it is a simple, 
elegantly plain white meeting house with two red doors. 
It has no steeple, and its only embellishment — centered 
above the two red doors — is a single beautiful Palladian 
window that still contains most of its original antiąue 
glazing. Much of the building's interior looks the same as 
it did when the church was built, at a total cost of $1,400. 
Though the box pews have been replaced by conventional 
church pews, the open choir loft, the hand-carved, curved 
beams and wide floor boards are the originals. The lighting 
is traditional, too: A chandelier holds 14 kerosene lamps 
and morę light comes from lamps held in brackets on the 
walls. 

Recognized as a historie site by the State of Vermont in 
1982, the church is now owned by the Danville Historical 
Society. It's closed most of the year, but the doors have 
been opened every summer sińce 1957 for the lamplight 
services, which are organized by a committee of seven 
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local women. "We are trying to keep people in touch with 
the old way of worshipping," says Carrie Trembley, 72, 
secretary of the Old North Church Committee. 

Like most country churches in the hills of Vermont, this 
one has a distinctly Protestant heritage, but today's gath- 
erings are non-denominational, and persons of all faiths 
are welcome. The services, which include a sermon deliv- 
ered by a local clergyman or lay speaker, start at 7:30 p.m. 
The congregation is madę up of local people and travelers 
who stop in for a taste of old Vermont. 

The hymn sing begins after the service, and usually con- 
tinues until about 9 p.m. The musie comes from an old 
pump organ, and the hymns are old-time favorites like 
"Onward Christian Soldiers," "In the Garden," and "Trust 
and Obey." 

An offering is taken during each service, and the money 
collected is used to maintain the church — and to keep 
North Danville's delightful summer tradition going. c Go 


The Old North Church Lamplight Seruices are held at 7:30 
p.m. on the last Sunday of every month from May through 
September. For information, cali 748-9350. To reach the 
church, take Route 2 to the Caledonia County town of 
Danville — about 10 miles west of St. Johnsbury, 25 miles 
northeast of Montpelier. Follow the signs from the Dan- 
ville green to the village of North Danville and the Old 
North Church , about three miles outside of the village. 

The July seruice, which annually marks the anniversary of 
the church , begins at 6:30 p.m. with cookies, punch and 
socializing. 















Top, passing the time before 
the monthly Lamplight Ser- 
vice at North Danville's Old 
North Church. Above, the 
guest book f and, right, the 
sittging, a big part of "the 
old way of worshipping." 
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Show time at Franklin County Field Days. 


Compiled by 
Alberta Mattson 
and 

Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: ★ denotes bicentennial 
event. Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last spring, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For 
additional information, write: 
Summer Events 1991, Vermont 
Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802- 
828-3236); or visit local infor¬ 
mation booths when traveling 
in the State. To submit events 
contact the Travel Division. 


Qpecial 

^ Events 

JUNE 

May 31 -June 2 : Lakę Cham- 
plain Balloon Fest. Essex 
Jct. Info: 899 - 2993 . 

1: Poultney Townwide Yard 
Sale. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 287- 
5879. 

1-2: Bellows Falls Flea Mkt. 8 

a.m.-dusk, industrial pk. Info: 
463-4280. 

2: Townshend Now & Then 
Vehicles Car Show & Flea 
Mkt. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 257- 
3053. 

5-6: Flower Pageant. Sheraton 
Hotel, Burlington. Info: 775- 
1670. 

7- 8: ★ Fairbanks Museum 
Centennial Jubilee. Paradę, 
concert, exhibit, St. Johns- 
bury. Info: 748-2372. 

8: ★ Brandon Electric Motor 
Party. Commemorates Dav- 
enpon motor. Info: 247-8237. 

8- 9: Vt. Bird Conference. 
Trinity College, Burlington. 
Info: 457-2779. 

14-16: Quechee Balloon Fest. 

Village Green. Info: 295-7900. 

15 Quechee Yard Sale. Com- 
munity Church. Info: 295- 
3619. 

16-17: Stowe Outdoor An- 
tique Market. Topnotch 
Field. Info: 253-7311. 


20- 21: Weathersfield Ctr. An- 
tique Show. 10 a.m. Info: 
885-5517. 

21- 23: Vermont Food Fest. 

Burlington. Info: 864-6674. 

Vergennes Antique Fest. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., high school. 
Info: 388-7951. 

22: Waterbury Lawn Fest. 9 

a.m.-4 p.m., Rte. 100. Info: 
244-8089. ★ Pittsford Auc- 
tion. Hist. Society. Info: 483- 
6485 Springfield House 
and Garden Tour. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 886-2201. 

22- 29: New England Soaring 
Championship. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Warren Airport. Info: 
496-2290. 

23 Middletown Springs 
Strawberry Fest. 2-4 p.m., 
Hist. Society. Info: 235-2639. 
27: E. Montpelier Strawberry 
Fest. 5:30 p.m. Old Brick 
Church. Info: 229-9593. 

28: Quechee Strawberry Fest. 
6-8 p.m., Comm. Church. 

Info: 295-3619, 7941. 

29 Calais Strawberry Fest. 3 


6 p.m., Adamant Meth. 

Church. Info: 223-5738. 64th 
Dummerston Strawberry 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Grange 
Hall. Info: 387-4621. ★ No. 
Hero Ham & Strawberry 
Supper. Info: 372-8291. Pan- 
ton Home, Farm and Gar¬ 
den Tour. 12-2 p.m. Info: 
475-2515 Randolph Flower 
Show. 1-4 p.m. Info: 728- 
5272 Montpelier Straw¬ 
berry Fest. 4:30-8 p.m. Uni- 
tarian Church. 

29-30: Brownington Antique 
Gas & Steam Engine Show. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 754-2022. 

Ben & Jerry’s One World 
Festival. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Stowe. Info: 244-6957. 


JULY 

3: Perkins Pier Chicken Bar- 
becue and Concert. 4-8 

p.m. Burlington. Info: 862- 
6736. 

3-7: ★ Vermont 200 Celeb. 

Essexjct. Info: 867-6707. 


4: ★ Statewide Independ- 
ence Day Celebrations. 

See local listings. 

6: W. Dover Air Show. 10 

a.m.-3 p.m., Mt. Snów Airport. 
Info: 464-2196. Middlebury 
Peasant Market. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., village green. Info: 388- 
7200. ★ Pomfret Straw¬ 
berry Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m. 
Town Hall. Info: 457-1014. 

★ Grand Isle House Tour. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 372-5049. 

6-7: Basin Harbor Smali Craft 
Show. Lakę Champ. Maritime 
Museum. Info: 475-2317. 

★ Bellows Falls Flea Mkt. 

8 a.m-dusk. Info: 463-4280. 

7: Antique Transportation 
Fest. Noon-4 p.m., Middle¬ 
town Springs Hist. Society. 
Info: 235-2639. 

8: ★ Grafton Soapstone Min¬ 
ing Tour. 2 p.m. Info: 875- 
3562. 

9: Roberts Brothers Circus. 

3:30 & 7:30 p.m. Bromley Mt. 
Info: 824-8178. 

9-10: Woodstock Library 
Book Sale. Info: 457-2295. 

11: St. James Church Fair. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m., Woodstock. Info: 
457-1727. 

11- 14: Vt. Quilt Fest. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Norwich Univ., North- 
field. Info: 468-7092. 

12- 13: Manchester Ctr. Coun¬ 
try Auction. 6-10 p.m., 
Thompson Mem. Pk. Info: 
362-3576. 

12-14: Stowe Hot-Air Balloon 
Fest. Info: 253-7321. 

★ Montpelier Midsummer 
Celeb. Info: 229-9408. 

13 Chelsea Flea Mkt. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 685-4860. Crafts- 
bury Common Antiques & 
Uniques Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 655-0006. Fair Haven 
Strawberry Supper. 5-7 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
265-8605 Poultney Flea 
Mkt. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 287- 
9052 Antique & Classie 
Boat Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Marble Island, Colchester. 
Info: 496-4321. 

14 38th AKC Dog Show & 
Trials. Topnotch Field, 

Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

18-20: No. Hero Antiques & 
Vintage Boat Show. Info: 
372-4347. 

19, Aug. 16; Fairlee Lobster, 
Steak or Clam Suppers. 5 

p.m. Info: 333-4437. 
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19- 20: ★ No. Hero Antique 
Show. Town hall. Info: 372- 
4347. 

20: North Country Quilt 
Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Munici- 
pal Bldg., Newport. Info: 334- 
5334 Bethel Flea Market. 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 234-5588. 
★ Pittsford Hayseed Fest. 
Cong. Church. Info: 483-6485. 
St. Johnsbury Seed & 

Weed Show. No. Cong. 
Church. Info: 748-3924. 

20- 21: New England Ox Puli. 

9 a.m., Tunbridge. Info: 889- 
3489. 

21 Kirkin O’ the Tartan 
Highland Fest. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m., W. Barnet. Info: 985- 
3464. 

24: Montpelier Ice Cream So- 
cial & Croquet Tourn. 

State House lawn. ★ Rail- 
road Day. 1-4 p.m., St. Al- 
bans Museum. Info: 527-7933- 

25 Pawlet Auction. 6 p.m., 
firehouse. Info: 325-3405, 

3428 Stowe House and 
Garden Tour. Info: 253 

7311. 

25- 28: ★ Swanton Summer 
Fest. Noon-11 p.m. Info: 868- 
7200 ★ Brattleboro Village 
Fest. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 254- 
4565. 

26- 27: Heart of New England 
Quilt Show. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Bradford Armory. Info: (603) 
272-4884. 

26-28: Lipizzan Stallions. No. 

Hero. Info: 372-5683- 

27: Fairlee Book Sale. 10 a.m- 
3 p.m., library. Info: 333-4716. 
Pawlet Book & Bakę Sale. 

9 a.m.-l p.m., Comm. Church. 
Info: 325-3123- Wells Variety 
Fair. Info: 645-0216. Bran- 
don Auction. Info: 247- 
6401 Woodstock Outdoor 
Antique Mkt. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
high school. Info: 457-1770. 
31: ★ Manchester Ctr. Sum¬ 
mer Fair & Lunch. 11 a.m - 
3 p.m., Zioń Episc. Church. 
Info: 362-1987. 


AUGUST 


2-3: Vt. Hist. Society Confer- 
ence and Auct. Pavilion, 
Montpelier. Info: 828-2291. 

2-4: Vt. Antiques Dealers’ As- 
soc. Antique Show. Stratton 
Mt. Info: 247-3026. 

3: No. Springfield Antique 
Car and Tractor Show. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m., airport. Info: 886- 
8296. Grace Cottage Hosp. 
Fair Day. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Townshend. Info: 365-7773- 
Woodstock Fair & Silent 
Auct. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Univ 
Church. Info: 457-2557. 


BICENTENNIAL 
BEST BETS 

There are literally hundreds of 
Vermont Statehood Bicenten- 
nial events scheduled around 
the Green Mountains this sum¬ 
mer. Almost every town has 
some observance planned to 
celebrate its traditions, history, 
and residents, past and present. 

We’ve included many of those 
in our regular calendar of events and in the “Homecoming” 
listing on the inside back cover. But there are others, and 
we encourage you to ask locally. The following is a list of 
outstanding events: 

★ May-August, Shelbume Museum: Bicentennial 
County Days. Free admission for Vermont residents on the 
County Day of the county in which they live (proof of resi- 
dency reąuired). Saturdays. Info: 985-3344. 

★ June 15, Plymouth: The formal opening of the 
“Summer White House,” President Calvin Coolidges Of¬ 
fice near his Plymouth homestead in the summer of 1924. 
The Plymouth Historie District buildings are open from May 
25 through Oct. 20. Info: 828-3226. 

★ June 25 - July 12: The Vermont Bicentennial Heri- 
tage Joumey, an 18-day, 262-mile caravan by wagon train 
and horseback, will wend its way from Pownal in Southern 
Vermont to Newport on the Canadian border. As many as 
150 wagons and 300 horses will traverse the foothills of the 
Green Mountains along back roads, old stagecoach lines, 
and historie trails. Riders, who must register in advance, will 
camp along the way, eat around campfires and enjoy local 
bicentennial celebrations as they travel. Info: 434-5117. 

★ July 4: Festivities are planned statewide, including the 
Shelburne MuseunTs Old-Time Farm Day and Bicentennial 
Gala, which will feature a wide varietv of old-time events. 
Info: 985-3344. In Colchester, theres a special Fourth of July 
Fair Day, sponsored by the Colchester Parks & Recreation 
Department, 655-0811. Also scheduled on the Fourth are 
guided tours at Mount Independence in Orwell and guided 
boat trips from there to Fort Ticonderoga, just across Lakę 
Champlain. Boat tours will continue for the rest of the sum¬ 
mer. Info: (518) 585-2821. 

★ July 5,6,7, OrweU and Hubbardton: A cast of 
hundreds will re-create the retreat from Mount Inde¬ 
pendence and the Battle of Hubbardton, Revolutionary 
War events that took place in 1777. 

★ July 9, St. Johnsbury: World premier of the Ver- 
mont Bicentennial Concert featuring a composition by 
Gwineth Walker, performed by the Craftsbury Chamber Play- 
ers, and a reading by Vermont State Poet Galway Kinnell. At 
the Fairbanks Museum, 7 p.m. The concert will be repeated 
at the Craftsbury Town Hall at 8 p.m. July 10, at St. Michaels 
College in Winooski at 8 p.m. July 11, and at the Braintree 
Meeting House on Braintree Hill at 3 p.m. July 14. 

★ Aug. 9-18: Vermont Homecoming Week. This is the 
Vermont Bicentennials big week, and there will be dozens 
of events in communities across the State to bring together 
Yermonters, former Vermonters and people from around 
the world who know and love Vermont. Inquire locally; 
theres surę to be something going on. 

★ Aug. 17, Montpelier: Vermont State Homecoming 
Celebration. The lawn of the State House in Montpelier 
will be the site of an afternoon and evening celebration fea¬ 
turing performances, an official Bicentennial Band Concert, 
dances and fireworks. Info: 229-9408 or 775-0800. 



3-4: Orwell Box Social and 
Band Concert. Info: 948- 
2081. 

4: ★ 85th Pilgrimage to 
Rockingham Meeting 
House. 3 p m. Info: 463- 
3941 Antiquarian Book 
Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Wood¬ 
stock Inn. Info: 899-4447. 

8: Stowe Rotary Auct. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. Info: 253-7321. 

8- 9: Manchester Ctr. Flower 
Fest. 1-5 p.m. Info: 867-5516. 

9- 11 34th Stowe Antique & 
Classic Car Rally. Topnotch 
Field. Info: 253-7321. 

10: ★ Bennington Battle 
Reenactment. Info: 447- 
3311 ★ W. Newbury Sum¬ 
mer Fest. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
429-2306. 

13 State 4-H Dairy Show. 9 

a.m.-3 p.m., UVM Dairy Farm, 
So. Burlington. Info: 656- 
0142. 

14: ★ Danville Fair. 10 a.m- 
10 p.m., on the green. Info: 
684-2138. UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm Open House. 
10:30-2:30 p.m., Weybridge. 
Info: 388-2011. 

16: ★ Bennington Battle 
Monument Centennial Ce- 
leb. Info: 447-3311. 

17: Woodbury Fire Dept. 
Auction. Info: 456-7070. E. 
Poultney Flea Mkt. & 

Roast Beef Supper. Info: 
287-9052 Thetford Antique 
Show and Sale. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., elem. school. Info: 785- 
4361. 

18: ★ Old Stone House Day. 

10 a.m.-5 p m., Brownington. 
Info: 754-2022. Saxton’s 
River Hymn Sing. 3 p.m. 
Info: 869-2657. 

24: Quechee Scottish Fest. 10 

a.m.-4:30 p.m., Polo Field. 
Info: 295-5351. ★ New 

Haven Mills Country So¬ 
cial. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Union 
Church. Info: 453-4111. 
31-Sept. 1: Guilford Labor 
Day Fest. Info: 257-1961. 
31-Sept. 2: Northfield Tabor 
Day Celeb. Info: 485-9871. 

★ Orwell Colonial Fair. 
Info: 948-2081. 


\r\ 
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l*(s£r 

Musie* 


JUNE 

1: Contra and Square Dance. 

8 p.m., Capital City Grange, 
Montpelier. Info: 849-6968. 
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1-2: Norman RockwelFs 
Models. Arlington Gallery. 
Info: 375-6423. 

5: ★ Fairfax Fair. Student ex- 
hibits, Bellows Free Academy. 
Info: 527-7576. 

5-9: Discover Jazz Festival. 

Burlington. Info: 863-7992. 

7: Hospice Arts Auction. 6:30 
p.m. Basin Harbor Club, Fer- 
risburgh. Info: 388-4111. 

8: Rattling Brook Bluegrass 
Fest. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Belvi- 
dere. Info: 644-2498. 

9: Sagę City Symphony. Din- 
ner and concert, 6 p.m., Ben- 
nington College. Info: 447- 
3311. 

14: ★ Dorset Błock Dance. 

Info: 867-4130. 

18-22: ★ Dorset Playhouse. A 

Hard Look at Old Times. 

Info: 867-5777. 

18-July 6: E. Burkę Sports Art 
Show. The Art Cache Gallery. 
Info: 626-5711. 

20: Vt. Natural Resources 
Council Workshop. 7-8:30 
p.m., Mt. Holly Elem. Sch. 

Info: 362-3113. 

21: ★ U.S. Army Band. Ben- 
nington Battle Monument. 
Info: 447-3311. 

30: ★ Grandmas and Grand- 
pas Concert. 3 p.m, St. 
Annes Shrine, Isle La Motte. 
Info: 928-3362. 


_JULY_ 

4- 7: Annie. 8 p.m., Chandler 
Musie Hall, Randolph. Info: 
728-3849. 

5- 6: Readsboro Craft Fair. 

Info: 423-5405. 

6: Ludlow Craft Fair. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fletcher Farm. Info: 
228-8770. Contra and 
Square Dance. 8 p.m , Capi¬ 
tal City Grange, Montpelier. 
Info: 849-6968. 

9: Chester Art Show. 7 p.m., 
U.H.S. Info: 875-3098. 

9-Sept. 1 ★ Celeb. Vt.: Myth 
& Reality. Vt. Hist. Society, 
Montpelier. Info: 828-2291. 

10: ★ Craftsbury Musical Ce¬ 
leb. Town Hall. Info: 728- 
9841. 

13 Addison Crafts Market. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Central Sch. Info: 
759-2326. 

19-21: Vt. Hand Crafters Fair. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Topnotch, 
Stowe. Info: 388-0123. 

20: ★ North Hero Banjo Fes- 
tival. 8 p.m., town hall. Info: 
372-4347 ★ Rochester Arts 
and Crafts. 10-4 p.m. Info: 
767-3231. 

21: ★ Hosannah Choir Con¬ 
cert. Dorset Elem. Sch. Info: 
362-2582. 


24: Bradford Art Show. 10 

a.m., Academy lawn. Info: 
222-4538. 

26: The Forester Sisters. 7 & 

9:30 p.m., Fuller Hall, St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2600. 
26-28: Killington Craft Show. 
10 a.m., Pico Ski Resort. Info: 
422-3783 Inn at Essex Craft 
Fair. Info: 253-9259. 

27 Hardwick Fiddlers’ Con- 
test. 10 a.m. Info: 472-6971. 
21st Burklyn Craft Fair. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Bandstand Park, 
Lyndonville. Info: 467-3158. 

28: Dorset Sąuare Dance & 
B-B-Q. 5 p.m., Barrows 
House. Info: 867-4477. 

28-30: Starksboro Crafts Ex- 
hibit. Town hall. Info: 453- 
2639. 


AUGUST 


2-4: Champlain Valley Festi- 
val. Folk musie. Kingsland 
Bay State Park, Ferrisburgh. 
Info: 849-6968. Mozart on 
the Mountain. Vt. Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, Winhall. 
Info: 297-0100. 

3: ★ Vt. Old-Time Fiddlers 
Contest. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Bellows Falls. Info: 463-4280. 
Barton Arts and Crafts 
Fair. Fairgrounds. Info: 334- 
7325. 

6-Sept. 4: E. Burkę Art Show. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Sat., The 
Art Cache Gallery. Info: 626- 
5711. 

8-11 Champlain Islands Arts 
Celebration. No. Hero. Info: 
372-5683. 

10: ★ Grafton Outdoor Art 
Exhibit & House Tours. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m.; evening, Yankee 
Małe Chorus, White Church. 
Info: 875-3098, 843-2230. 
10-11: Arlington Arts and 
Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.-5p.m., 
Arlington Park and Rec. Cen¬ 
ter. 

16: Etta James. Concert, 8 p.m., 
Mem. Aud., Burlington. Info: 
748-2600. 

17: Woodcarvers Exhibit. 9 

a.m.-4:30 p.m., Peoples Acad¬ 
emy, Morrisville. Info: 644- 
5039. 

18 Organ Recital and Hymn 
Sing. 3 p.m., Saxtons River 
Museum. Info: 869-2657. 

24-25: No. American North- 
umbrian Pipers Conven- 
tion. N. Hero Town Hall. 

Info: (514) 647-8772. West 
River Art Exhibit and Sale. 
Woodstock. Info: 775-0320. 
31-Sept. 1: Mad River Valley 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Edison Studio Field, Waits- 
field. Info: 476-6271. 


uldoors 

&Sports 


JUNE 

7: Craftsbury Triathlon. 

Swim, run, mountain bike. 
Info: 586-7767. 

8: Free Fishing Day. State- 
wide, residents and non-resi- 
dents. Info: 244-7331. 

8-9: Mt. Equinox Vintage 
Cars Hill Climb. Manches¬ 
ter. Info: 442-3101. 

9: Medical Ctr. Hosp. Road 
Race. 9 a.m., So. Burlington 
H.S. 5, lOk. Info: 656-5353- 
15-17: Lakę Champlain Inter¬ 
national Fishing Derby. 
Info: 862-7777. 

22 Bennington Triathlon. 
swim, bike, run. Rec. Ctr. 

Info: 442-1054. Slalom 
Derby Water Ski Toum. 
Wrightsville Res., Montpelier. 
Info: 748-5362. 

23; July 21; Aug. 18: Johnson 
Mud Races. Motor racing. 
Info: 635-7744. 

29: Vemon Softball Gamę. 

Info: 254-8010. 


JULY 

4: Stowe Marathon. Noon, 
world’s shortest marathon. 
Info: 253-7321. 

5- 7: Slow-Pitch Softball 
Toum. Newport. Info: 334- 
7782. 

6- Aug. 17: Bass & Pikę Derby. 

Lakę Champlain. Info: 862- 

777^ Barefoot Water Ski 
Toum. Wrightsville Res., 
Montpelier. Info: 862-5439. 

14: Mt. Snow/Haystack Bud 
Light Triathlon. Swim, bike, 
run. Bratt. to W. Dover. Info: 
464-3333. 

19-21: Newport Aquafest. 26- 

mile swim marathon. Info: 
334-7782. 

21: Stowe 8 -Miler. Road race, 

9 a.m., Whiskers Field. Info: 
253-9009. 

27: ★ Lumberjack Roundup. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Rutland Fair¬ 
grounds. Info: 525-4404. 


AUGUST 

10 Craftsbury Classic 5k 
Race. 10 a.m. Info: 586-7767. 
Water Ski Toumament. 

Wrightsville Res., Montpelier. 
Info: 885-5333. 

14-18: NORBA Nad. Mtn. Bike 
Championships. Mt. Snów 
Info: 464-3333. 

14-25: Stowe Grand Prix 


Horse Show. Info: 253-7321. 
26-30: Super Seniors Tennis 
Toum. Stowe. Info: 253- 
4811. 

23-25: Jake’s Road Race. Strat- 
ton Mt. Info: 297-0100. 


hrough (lir 

Season 


Bennington Museum. Daily 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-3311. 

• June 29: ★ Bicentennial Ce¬ 

leb. noon-4 p.m., Matteson 
Tavern. 

• July 12-14: Antiques Show, 

10:30 a.m., Monument Elem. 
Sch. 

Billings Farm & Museum. 

Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 457-2355. 

• June 16: Hand-Milking Con¬ 

test. 

• July 14: Summer Social. 

• Aug. 4: Quilt Exhibit. 

• Aug. 25: Childrens Day. 

57th Brownsville Baked 
Bean & Salad Suppers. Sat- 
urdays, 5-7 p.m. July 6, 13, 20, 
27; Aug. 3, 10. Info: 484-7249. 
Burlington Sunday Con- 
certs. 7 p.m., June 16- 
through Aug. Battery Park. 
Info: 863-2281. 

Chaffee Art Center. ★ Bicen¬ 
tennial Exhibits. Receptions, 
5-7 p.m., So. Main St., Rut¬ 
land. Info: 775-0356. 

• Through June 23: Vt. Hand- 
weaving. 

• June 28-July 28: Marble Carv- 

ings & Watercolors. 

• Aug. 2-Sept. 8: Paintings & 
Sculptures. 

• Aug. 10-11; Oct. 12-13: Art in 
the Park. 

Circus Smirkus. Statewide 
tour with performers from 
Latvia,July 17-Aug. 18. Info: 
533-7125.' 

Fairbanks Museum. St. Johns¬ 
bury. Info: 748-2372. 

• June 7-8: Fri., benefit gala & 

exhibit; Sat., paradę & No. 
Country Chorus concert. 

• July 13-14: Wildflowers of the 

Northeast Kingdom. 

• Aug. 12: A Shower of Stars, 
Mark Breen. 

Forest & Parks Summer Se- 
ries. At State parks. Info: 244- 
8715. 

• Bomoseen: Aug. 9, Folksin- 
ger Margaret MacArthur, 7 
p.m. Aug. 23, Ed Larkin Con¬ 
tra Dancers, 7 p.m. 

• Branbury: Aug. 2, humorist 
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Mac Parker, 7 p.m. Aug. 15, 
Chris Kleeman, blues, 7 p.m. 

• Brighton: July 19, Bayley-Ha- 
zen Singers, 7 p.m. Aug. 15, 
storyteller Tim Jennings, 8 
p.m. Aug. 17, Tom Mac- 
Kenzie, folk musie, 7 p.m. 

Tim Jennings, 8 p.m. 

• Burton Island: Aug. 23, 
Avram Patt, Yiddish songs, 7 
p.m. 

• Button Bay: July 19, VPR me- 
teorologist Mark Breen, 7 
p.m. July 27, Pam Wagner, 
puppets, 2 p.m. 

• Grand Isle: July 5, 6, Pam 
Wagner, puppets, 2 and 7 
p.m. July 10, 11, Bayley-Hazen 
Singers, 7 p.m. July 20, Mi- 
chael Caduto, Native Ameri¬ 
can tales, 7 p.m. 

• Groton:July 12, Naturalist 
Margaret Barker on bats, 7 
p.m. Aug. 24, Singer Jon Gail- 
mor, 7 p.m. 

• Jamaica: July 18, Folksinger 

Margaret MacArthur, 7 p.m. 
Aug. 16, Rik Palieri, Polish 
and American folk musie, 7 
p.m. 

• Lakę Shaftsbury: Aug. 3, 

Pam Wagner, puppets, 2 p.m. 

• Little River:July 19, Cold 
Country, bluegrass, 7 p.m. 

July 26, Michael Caduto, 7 
p.m. Aug. 10, Silvertones, 7 
p.m. Aug. 16, Jeter LePonte, 
French-Canadian musie, 7 
p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
12-5 p.m. (Except Sun. and 
Tues. ’til July 20, then closed 
Tues. only.) Info: 253-8358. 

• July 13-Sept. 8: 200 yrs. of Vt. 

Hand-Weaving. 

• Aug. 31-Sept. 1: For Ans Sake. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Hildene. Manchester. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 362- 
1788. 

• June 8-9: Antiąue and Classic 

Car Show. 

• July 12: Manchester Band 

Concen, 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 2-4: Southern Vt. Craft 
Fair. 

Killington Mountain Resort. 

Info: 422-3333, ext. 251. 

• July 9-14: Equestrian Show- 

case & Vt. Summer Classic. 

• July 7-Aug. 18: Musie Fest., Vt. 

composers-in-residence, Sun- 
day night concerts. 

• August: Hartford Ballet Resi- 
dency Program. Tues.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. night per- 
formances. 

• Labor Day Wknd.: Bicycle 
Stage Race. 

Lamoille County Players. 

Wondetful Town. Aug. 8-11 
& 15-18, 8 p.m., except Sun- 
days, 2 p.m., matinee. Hyde 


BICENTENNIAL 

HOMECOMINGS 

Local Bicentennial Celebrations and Homecoming Days: 

JUNE 

1: Athens. Info: 869-2263- 1-2: Bridport. Info: 758-2494. 7: 
Colchester Town Chaner Day. Info: 878-0014 8 : Wood- 
stock Alumni Paradę. Info: 457-2779. Weybridge. Info: 545- 
2113- 14-16: Huntington Homecoming. Info: 434-4284. 15: 
Springfield Alumni Day. Info: 885-2779- Lyndonville, 1-5 
p.m. Info: 626-8547. Wheelock, 1-5 p.m. Info: 626-5788. 16: 
Barre Town Paradę and Celeb. Info: 476-7296. 22: Geor¬ 
gia. Info: 524-2335. 24-29: Guilford. 257-7406. 29-30: Ben- 
nington. Info: 447-1571. 

JULY 

6: Great Brandon Paradę & Fest. Info: 247-6401. London- 
derry. Info: 824-8178. Shaftsbury. Info: 447-3311. 11-14: 
Royalton: Info: 763-8823- 13: Leicester. Info: 247-8864. 19- 
21: Newark. Info: 467-3555. Grafton. Info: 843-2230. 20: 
New Haven. Info: 453-2777. Stamford. Info: 694-1483. 21- 
28: Bradford. Info: 222-9391. 25-28: Starksboro. Info: 453- 
2639- 26-28: Halifax. Info: 368-7067. Milton. Info: 893- 
2340. Salisbury. Info: 352-4268. 27: Shrewsbury. Info: 492- 
3318. 28: Tinmouth. Info: 446-2726. Marshfield Old 
Home Day. Info: 426-3272. Dorset. Info: 867-4477. 

AUGUST 

1-4: Rockingham Old Home Days. Bellows Falls. Info: 463- 
4280. 3: Hancock Home Days. Info: 767-4442. W. Pawlet 
Paradę and Barbecue. Info 645-0244. Winhall. Info: 297- 
2100. 3-4: Brookfield Old Home Days. Info: 276-3339. E. 
Dorset. Info: 867-2238. 9-11: Newbury. Info: 866-5521. 
Grand Isle. Info: 372-8830. Chelsea Homecoming. Info: 
685-4860. 10: Benson. Info: 537-2278. Castleton House 
Tours. Info: 265-2145. Berlin. Info: 223-3593. 11: Manches¬ 
ter Center. Info: 362-2100. 14-17: Wells. Info: 645-0216. 

17: Fair Haven. Info: 265-3379. Pittsford. Info: 483-6485. 
Vemon Pienie & Paradę. Info: 254-8010. Northfield. Info: 
485-7521. 31: Williamstown. Info: 878-5121. 31-Sept. 1: 
Panton. Info: 475-2979. 


Park Opera House. Info: 888- 
4507. 

Lyndon State College. Alex 
ander Twilight Theater. 1 
p.m., children; 7:30, adults. 
Info: 626-9386, 3646. 

• Aug. 1-3; Chautauąua; folk 
singing, bluegrass, brass 
quintet, St. J. Players, dance 
special, musical revue, one- 
act plays. 

Montshire Museum of Sci¬ 
ence. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Nor- 
wich. Info: 649-2200. 

• June 22: Sky High Summer 

Day. 

Middlebury Festival on the 
Green. Free performances, 
July 7-13, noon, 7 p.m., 8 
p.m. Info: 388-2727. 

Rokeby Museum. Ferris- 
burgh. Info: 877-3406. 

• June 22: Sam Lovel Expedi- 

tion. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


• July 14: Margaret MacArthur. 

10 a.m-2 p.m. 

• July 28: Art in the Garden. 4-7 

p.m. 

• Aug. 11: Pie & Ice Cream So- 
cial. 1-4 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Daily, 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985-3346, 
ext. 375. 

• May 26: Lilac Sunday. 

• July 4: Old-Time Farm Day. 

• Aug. 16-18: Annual Craft Fair. 
Southern Vt. Art Center. Fri. 

& Sat. concerts, 8 p.m. Man¬ 
chester. Info: 362-1956, 1405- 

• July 1-Aug. 11: Musie fest. 

• July 20: Visual & performing 

arts. 

Stowe Performing Arts Se- 
ries. Trapp Family Concert 
Meadow. July 7, 14, 21, 28. 7 
p.m. Info: 253-7321. 

Stratton Mountain Festival. 

Events all summer. Info: 


(800) 843-6867; 297-2200 (Vt. 
and Canada). 

Sugarbush Resort. Warren. 
Events all summer. Info: 583- 
2381 . 

Summer Sonatina School of 
Piano. Ages 7 to 17. Cata- 
mount Lane, Old Bennington. 
Info: 442-9197. 

• June 23-Aug. 11: Opus 22. 

• June 28-Aug. 16: Opus 23. 
T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt 

College Arts Ctr., Montpelier. 
Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-8743. 

• Throughjuly 14: Celebration 
of Vermont Crafts. 

• July 26-Sept.22: In Praise of 

the Vermont Landscape. 

Vt. Mozart Festival. Concerts, 
July 14-Aug., 7 p.m. Burling¬ 
ton area. Info: 862-7352. 



Addison County Field Days. 

New Haven, Aug. 6-10. Info: 
545-2557. 

Bondville Fair. Aug 24-25 
Info: 297-2365. 

Caledonia County Fair. Lyn- 
donville, Aug. 22-25- Info: 
626-5917. 

Champlain Valley Expo. Es- 

sexjct., Aug. 26-Sept. 2. Info: 
878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair. 

Bradford, July 18-21. Info: 
222-4664. 

Deerfield Valley Farmers’ 
Fair. Wilmington, Aug. 16-18. 
Info: 464-8092. 

Franklin County Field Days. 

Highgate, Aug. 16-18. Info: 

524- 6501. 

Guilford Agricultural Fair. 

Weatherhead Hollow Rd., 
Sept. 2. Info: 254-5846. 

Lamoille County Field Days. 

Johnson, Julv 26-28. Info: 888- 
2086. 

Orleans County Fair. Barton, 
Aug. 3 Info: 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

525- 3555, 334-7325. 

Orwell Colonial Fair. Town 

Hall, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Info: 
948-2081. 

Thetford Hill Fair. On the 

green, July 27. Info: 785-4178. 

★ Vt. Bicentennial Fair. Rut- 
land fairgrounds, June 1-2. 
Info: 773-7525. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland, Aug. 30- 
Sept. 8. Info: 775-5200. 
Windsor County Agriculture 
Fair. Springfield, July 27-28. 
Info: 885-4920. 
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The pleasures of summer: Boats nod placidly at their moorings on 
Lakę Willoughby as fishermen pass slowly by in the 
distance. Photograph by Bob Marinace. 
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